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MOSCOW AND 


F no decisions at all had been taken at Moscow the Prime 
DP ministers visit to the Russian capital would have been well 
worth while. Geography makes Russia the most isolated of the 
three greatest Allied Powers. The Atlantic has long ceased to be 
an obstacle to personal contacts between British and American 
statesmen and soldiers, but Moscow is much less accessible from 
London and Washington than London and Washington are from 
one another. Mr. Churchill’s visit was no response to an S.O.S. 
call. It was arranged and executed in a very different atmosphere. 
But no one can question the value of such a journey at such a time. 
It cemented the unity of the Allies. It removed from the Russian 
mind any possible suspicion that relations between Britain and 
Russia were any whit less cordial than relations between Britain and 
the United States. Such an assurance, at a moment when Russia’s 
unexampled ordeal is intensifying to an almost intolerable climax, 
is of inestimable value. The Prime Minister has added one more to 
his innumerable services to the Allied cause. 

But decisions, and decisions of the first moment, were of course 
taken at the Kremlin. Sir Alan Brooke and Sir Archibald Wavell 
and the other distinguished soldiers concerned did not go to Moscow 
ata moment like this to engage in academic discussions. There can 
be little doubt that what was agreed last week will determine all the 
immediate, and perhaps all the ultimate, developments of the war. 
Obviously the purpose of the decisions is an impenetrable secret, 
and to carry speculation about the possibilities beyond a certain 
point would be unprofitable. It has been universally taken 
granted that the main problem discussed was a Second Front in 
Europe, and it seemed conceivable for a moment on Wednesday 
that the landing at Dieppe was a first-fruit of the Moscow talks. 
That is clearly not so. The commando raid had its own sufficient 
raison d’étre, as the official communiqué explained convincingly, 
and it must have been planned in every detail before ever Mr. 
Churchill reached the Kremlin. But it is a welcome assurance to 
the Russians, and a disturbing warning to the Germans, of the 
capacity of an Allied force, with tanks and other heavy equipment, 
to establish a footing on the coast of France. This time there was 
no attempt to maintain the footing. It was never part of the plan. 
Some day it may be, and the Germans will never know when or 
where. The advantages of imposing that uncertainty on them are 
manifest. 


for 


AFTER 


Those advantages are achieved by the mere threat of the establish- 
ment of a Second Front, It is not necessarily to be concluded even 
yet that the actual establishment of such a front is the only way, or 
the best way, of bringing relief to Russia and furthering the general 
the United Nations. Many considerations have to be 
weighed against each other. It is increasingly certain that the 
growing weight of the R.A.F.’s raids on Germany is disintegrating 
not merely her war-industries and her transport but her whole 
national life, for the housing problems created by the devastation 
of urban areas of eighty or a hundred acres by blast and fire are 
something for which no solution can be found, particularly when 
attacks are repeated, as they have been on Rostock and Osnabruck 
and other centres. Important information on this point has just 
been issued by the Ministry of Economic Warfare. And there 
is more to come; before long the Americans will be raiding 
Germany on their own account, as the Russians are beginning to do 
in the East, But our resources are still limited, and it is manifest 
that a Second Front would make such demands on our bombers 
that to maintain the raids on Germany on anything like the present 
scale would be out oi the question. The decision between alternative 
policies here is difficult and of profound importance. 

One broad conclusion unquestionably emerged from the Moscow 
talks—it would indeed have emerged if there had been no talks at 
all—that help must be given to Russia in every form possible, in 
every region possible, and with all speed possible. Supplies must 
be increased and accelerated by both the northern and the Persian 
routes. The practicability of actual military assistance in the 
Caucasus must be explored, as no doubt it has been. Rommel must 
be so heavily engaged that reinforcements, at least of aircraft, must 
be diverted to his help from Germany’s Russian front ; the changes 
of command in Egypt may bear on that. And frequent and intensive 
raids on France or Norway or the Low Countries must serve the 
important end of pinning down large enemy forces there, and at 
the same time preparing the way for a permanent landing if and 
when that step is finally decided on. In some or all those fields 
the results of the Moscow conversations will before long be revealed. 
They will msan new risks, perhaps reverses, and heavy cost. Know- 
ledge of that may sober but not deter. Russians who read the epic 
story of the convoy that won through last week to-Malta will be 
little tempted to doubt the resolve that animates their allies, 


cause of 
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The Condition of India 


The situation in India has shown little change in the past week, 
but what change there has been is in the right direction. The 
disturbances, which were never of alarming magnitude, have 
diminished, but there is plenty of inflammabie material for agita- 
tors to work on, and it would be quite premature to assume that 
the danger is past. Meanwhile there is talk of negotiation, and 
negotiation would be welcome. If, for example, 
Tej Bahadur Sapru 
permis- 


some forms of 
Mr. Jinnah and Mr 
could get together, and, if they think it desirable, secure 


Rajagopalachari and Sir 


Gandhi in his place of detention, 


sion to make contact with Mr 
and 


some result worth achieving might be achieved. But serious 
reasonable apprehension prevails in non-Congress circles in India 
lest the Government of India, after taking firm action against the 
Congress Party with abundant : 
everything, make concessions with its leaders as a measure of ex- 
pediency. Too much encouragement is given to that policy in this 
country, as, for example, in a letter which we publish this week, 
author and partly from a desire that 


f 


justification, should, in spite of 


partly out of respect for its 
views from which we totally dissent should have a hearing Phis 
is not the moment to treat Mr. Gandhi as uncrowned king of 
India. He has plainly been guilty of subversive action of the most 
dangerous kind, and firm and proper measures have been taken 
against him by the decision of a Council on which his own country- 
men held eleven places out of fourteen. To face that fundamental 
fact squarely is imperative. 


The Middle East Command 


A change of commanders in the field in the middle of important 


and critical operations induces some anxious thought as to the 


causes. Nothing is more difficult for the ordinary person, or even 
the ordinary soldier, than to assess the capacity of generals who 
not proved their value beyond all question by actual successes 


nave t 
or a subordinate war-time record 


in war. A peace-time record 
is not enough to assure us that a general has just that quality which 
makes for wise strategy, quick decisions, leadership, and in conse- 
believe that on our side General 


quence victory. Most of us 
Wavell and on the enemy side General Rommel possess that 
quality. Has General Auchinleck the necessary magic touch? 


Frankly, we do not know. He himself has not hesitated to displace 
such men as General Cunningham and General Ritchie when the 
operations they were conducting failed. Whether the particular 
failures which occurred when they were in command were due to 
their defects is no easier to judge than it is to assess the degree of 
responsibility which rested upon the Commander-in-Chief himself. 
Yet when once the decision has been taken to appoint a general 
to the High Command, it is no light matter to cause uneasiness 
among the troops by removing him, though he should unquestionably 
be removed if there are good grounds for doubting his fitness for 
the job. Fortunately, there can be no uneasiness about the appoint- 
ment of General Alexander as Commander-in-Chief, Middle East. 
He is one of the few generals who has fully won his spurs in the 
severe test of war. His service at Dunkirk was remarkable, but it 
is his brilliant conduct of the operations against terrific odds in 
Burma that most inspires confidence. Satisfaction has been caused 
by the further appointments of General Montgomery and General 
Lumsden to the Eighth Army and the XXXth Corps respectively. 


Was the Censor Asleep ? 


Fouling one’s own nest, or rather one’s. country’s nest, for the 
edification of readers in another country is an unsavoury business. 
The article in which Lord Strabolgi sees fit—presumably not with- 
out financial reward—to disparage and discredit the British Army 
in the pages of Collier’s Magazine is well calculated, to judge by 
the extracts from it quoted in the Daily Telegraph, to provide in- 
valuable ammunition, as that paper’s Washington correspondent 
predicts it will, for every isolationist and fifth columnist in America. 
The Army, according to the Noble Lord, has tzen defeated 
wherever it has fought on the mainland of Europe ; “ against both 
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Japanese and Germans it has only chronicled a dismal record of 
failures.” The key positions, he adds, are still held by men of 
Imperialist outlook, drawn from a very narrow circle, whose 
influence permeates right through all ranks. He has apparently 
no knowledge of the number of officers who were pre-war rankers, 
or of the fact that (to take one example) the Deputy C.1.GS,, 
General Nye, began his army life, like Sir William Roberison, 
C.I.G.S., in the last war, as a private. But that is, of course, beside 
the point. Even if everything Lord Strabolgi said or implied were 
true, this deliberate be-fouling of the British name in America is 

singularly repulsive act. To criticise British institutions in the 
British Press is a legitimate exercise, sometimes salutary, sometimes 
discreditable, but to create in the minds of citizens of an Allied 
nation the belief that the British Army, beside which their own 
army is to fight, is an incompetent machine which has sustained 
disaster after disaster is to do considerably more damage to the 
national cause than Sir Oswald Mosley, who has rightly been kept 
out of mischief for nearly three years, had any prospect of being 
capable of. It is to be hoped that the Labour Party, which Lord 
Strabolgi’s coronet adorns, will have something to say on an utterance 
which has the effect of doing Goebbels’ work far better than he 
could ever hope to do it himself. 


Brazil and the Axis 

Not long ago Mexico was driven into a declaration of war against 
Germany by the torpedoing of Mexican ships by enemy submarines, 
It seems likely that the same policy of indiscriminate destruction 
will soon have the same effect on Brazil. The news of the sinking 
of five Brazilian ships, bringing the to:al of lesses up to 19, has 
caused a strong outburst of popular indignation in Rio de Janeiro, 
where thousands of persons demonstrated before the Presidential 
palace and received the assurance of the President in person that 
ships of the aggressor nations would be seized to compensate for 
the damage, and that spies who gave information about the sailings 
of ships would be sternly dealt with. But that is not ali. A _ point 
has been reached where Brazilian neutrality has been strained to 
breaking-point, and when these acts of war against Brazil will have 
their inevitable consequence. And not Brazil only, but the whole 
American continent is stirred to its depths by such repeated out- 
rages and is moving towards a solid front against the aggressors. 
Even in Argentina, where President Castillo is so persistently in 
favour of neutrality, feeling is growing and the President is likely 
to find it more and more difficult to maintain his policy. 


Regular Commissions in the Army 

The number of captains and subalterns in the Regular Army has 
been steadily dwindling since the beginning of the war, owing to 
the fact that emergency commissions only have been given to those 
who become officers under war conditions It is now announced 
that the granting of permanent commissions will shortly be reopened 
to provide the Army of the future wich officers of all ranks who 
intend to make soldiering their profession. ‘They will be granted 
sparingly, so that dismissals may not be necessary when the Army 
reaches peace-time proportions, bu: in sufficient numbers to ensure 
that there will be experienced, qualified men in each rank to carry 
out the necessary duties. The character of the Army of the future 
will depend in no small measure upon the regular officers who are 
created now. There will probably be a much wider range of choice 
than in normal times, since many men of high qualifications are 
likely to be available, who in other circumstances would not 
have thought of looking for a career in the Army. We are told 
that the selection boards will require a good general background of 
education, experience and bread‘h of interest, and will look also 
for men qualified for specialist work in connexion with weapons 
and equipment. The Army in the past has failed to attract enough 
men of high intellectual attainment and all-round ability, and this 
lack has proved a grave hardship to its efficiency and leadership 
Now is the time to get in a nucleus of officers who will bring fresh 
ideas into the service and check the excessive influence of a tradition 
much of which js undesirable. 
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COUNTRY PLANNING 


HE appearance of the Scott Committee’s report on Land 
T Utilisation in Rural Areas fills an important gap in the 
inquiries which must precede planning. Country planning cannot 
be divorced from the problem of town planning ; and, indeed, both 
are parts of yet wider problems of social reconstruction. Each has 
been receiving separate consideration, but in the last resort must be 
fitted into a wider structure. The setting up of a national planning 
authority is recognised as a necessity in the Scott report, as it was 
in the interim report of the Uthwatt Committee ; and for both 
town and country planning the protiem of the distribution of the 
industrial population, the subject of inquiry of the Barlow Commis- 
sion, is one of major importance. But that is not all. It yet 
remains for the Government to formulate a policy for post-war 
agriculture, but it is only on the basis of some positive policy for 
agriculture that a plan for the countryside has any meaning. The 
Scott Committee have recognised that, and have made ceftain 
assumptions on which all their recommendations rest. 

That was justifiable. Under conditions of war the countryside 
has undergone amazing changes for the better. The amount of 
land brought under the plough has been increased by 50 per 
cent. Thanks to subsidies and controlled prices, the farmer has 
been assured of a living, and the wage-earner is now in receipt 
of a minimum of £3 a week, so that the gross disparity between 
his earnings and those of the industrial worker has been much 
reduced. Mechanisation has been introduced on a scale never 
known before, and the latest scientific knowledge is increasingly 
placed at the farmer’s disposal. The nation has made up its 
mind that farming must never again be allowed to return to the 
condition of a distressed industry, and that, if possible, the drift 
of population from the country to the towns must be arrested. 
The Committee have accordingly made the “ basic assumption ” 
that it will be the policy of the Government to maintain a pros- 
perous agriculture, to resuscitate village and country life, to 
preserve amenities, and to set up a Central Planning Authority to 
create the framework of life on the land. 

How all this is to be done it is not within their province to 
inquire, though the majority (as opposed to the minority of one, 
Professor Dennison) do go rather far into the region of conjecture 
when they assume the “ continuance and revival of the traditional 
mixed character of British farming ” ; and weight should be given 
to Professor Dennison’s objection that it may well be, in the 
future, that the community, intent upon getting economic returns 
both from industry and agriculture, will require the concentration 
of agriculture upon those uses of the land which will produce 
the maximum return for each man’s work. This might involve 
radical changes which the planner would have to take into account. 
One can trace here, as in certain other parts of the majority report, 
a nostalgic desire to retain the country as it was in the past so far as 
is compatible with reforms in conditions of life, and to consider the 
countryside too exclusively from the countryman’s point of view. 

But this, in view of the pitiful neglect of the country in the 
past, is assuredly a fault on the right side. It was wise to 
postulate that in the future the conditions of living and the wages 
of workers in the countryside must be on a parity with those of 
workers in the towns. The first crying need on which emphasis 
is laid is for a drastic improvement in rural housing ; and it is 
urged that cottages should be designed to meet the countryman’s 
needs, and not on the pattern of the town-dwelling. Provision 
should be made for the laying on of electricity, gas, water and 
adequate drainage, and it is suggested that the village should 
be encouraged to become the true centre of rural life, with its 
social institutions, playing fields and amenities; and the Com- 
mittee do not neglect such questions as foot-paths, control of 
rights of way, Nature reservations and legitimate rights of access 


to the countryside. They propose the setting up of a permanent 
advisory committee on village life and institutions, including re- 
presentatives of the Board of Education, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and other national bodies. 

An important part of the report is concerned with the spoliation 
of the country by the overspill of urban districts, the encroachment 
of building development on rural areas, and the loss of open land 
—often the best for the purposes of cultivation. The Committee 
view with dread an extension of the movements of industrial 
population such as were described in the Barlow Report, and 
the tendency to the sporadic growth of new industrial areas on 
the widening perimeters of the London and Birmingham regions. 
They poin, out that it will be the function of the planning autho- 
rity to determine when a town has reached an optimum size, 
where ic should be limited by zones of open land, or “ green belts,” 
and where dormitory settlements should be built; and 
they urge that tracts of good soil in the neighbourhood of towns and 
villages should be kept for open spaces and for market gardens, 
with security of tenure for the cultivators ; and they are specially 
insistent that good agricultural land should not be chosen for the 
site of a new town or other constructional development. The 
majority—here, again, at variance with Professor Dennison— 
writing on the location of industries, recommend that they should 
be encouraged first to make use of vacant or derelict sites in towns, 
and that where they are brought into country areas they should 
be located in existing or new small towns, and not in villages or 
the open country. One can readily appreciate the objection to 
the indiscriminate scattering of industries over the whole country- 
side, but, given competent planning, it would be a mistake to 
make it a hard-and-fast rule that experiments should not be made 
with suitable factories in rural districts. This, no doubt, is not 
the intention of the committee ; but it has been made too easy 
to read into some parts of the report a desire to pen up the 
townsfolk in the towns, and keep the expanses of the 
countryside too exclusively for the countryman. There is 
point in Professor Dennison’s objection that it would be a mistake 
to try to protect the countryman from the discontent engendered 
by the “impact” of the towns, with their higher standards of 
living, upon the villages, with their lower standards. The basic 
assumption was that these standards should be equalised. 

But in the main the planned picture which the Committee 
draws is a satisfactory one—that of a rural community well-housed, 
adequately paid, provided with many of the social amenities, and 
good communications—protected against sporadic and_ ill-con- 
ceived building, ribbon-development, and the invasion of ugli- 
ness. It is not within their terms of reference to determine the 
Government machinery of planning and development, but it is 
all to the good that they have not refrained from giving some 
opinion on this supremely important subject. The existence of a 
Central Planning Authority is among their “ basic assumptions,” 
and they visualise a standing Committee of the Ministers con- 
cerned, under the chairmanship of a non-departmental Minister of 
Cabinet rank, a Central Planning Commission, and certain ad hoc 
bodies to perform executive functions. Outside London the 
Commission would be represented by local officers, who would 
settle matters of local importance. Local planning they would 
make, not permissive, but compulsory; but what powers they 
propose to give to the Central Planning Authority is somewhat 
obscure. They speak of the “ necessary power to direct, supervise 
and guide ” local authorities, but it is not clear to what extent they 
desire in the last resort to invest the Central Authority with 
overriding powers, without which it could not function as it ought 
to do. 

But they do emphatically insist—and this is of the greatest 
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importance—that now is the time for making plans for the use of 


land ; the necessary legislation must be passed soon so that plans 
can be put into operation immediately on the cessation of hostli- 
ties. Before the war ends everything should be in readiness to set 
going a Five-Year Plan which would include the preparation of 
town and country planning to cover the whole country, the build- 
ing of houses, a survey of village institutions, electricity, water 
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and gas programmes and other measures desigred to preserve and 
improve rural amenities. The report is wholeheartedly in support 
of the policy which has been pressed on the Government on all 
sides, and accepted by it in principle, that a Central Planning 
Authority should be set up as soon as possible to prepare the 
way for the measures which must be undertaken the moment 
the war is over. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


of Dr. William Brown’s War and the Psychological Conditions of 


Peace (Black, 7s. 6d.) there occurs a highly interesting account of 
the well- 


I* one of the three fresh chapters included in the new edition 


two conversations between the author (who is, of course, 
known Oxford psychologist) and Mr. Neville Chamberlain on the 
after the meetings between the 


subject of Hitler’s psychology 

British Prime Minister and the Nazi dictator at Munich 

and Godesberg. Dr. Brown suggested that Hitler was 

both hysterical and paranoid. When the former term had 

been defined, Mr. Chamberlain strongly confirmed the 

diagnosis. “When Hitler is talking,” he said, “it is just as if he 
He is concentrated on one thing, completely, 


has blinkers on. 
earnestly, and genuinely, and a little later or he is talking about 
something else, and again he is quite earnest and genuine, but what 
he says now is in complete contradiction to what he said betfore. : 
That was one conversation between Dr. Brown and the Prime 
Minister. There was another a iittle Jater (early in July, 1939), when 
Dr. Brown was asked as a psychologist whether he thought Hitler 
would make an alliance with Russia. He replied that there might 
be a non-aggression pact or an economic agreement, but that he 
would not make a military alliance ; his very nature would be out- 
raged by it; it would be against everything in Mein Kampf, 
especially the penultimate chapter. Events proved that judgement 
to be accurate, but it is a little surprising that Dr. Brown should 
attach so much importance to a chapter in Mein Kampf. Not “ what 
I have written I have written,” but “what I have written I can 
unwrite ” would seem to be the guiding principle of the author of 
that extensively circulated work. 
+. . * * 

Sir Max Beerbohm, says an article on that notable Victorian 
in the current issue of a monthly review, “is now incredibly 
nearing his seventh decade.” That gives him a decade too few. He is 
on the verge of his eighth, for he completes his seventh next 
Monday. Max, I believe, deprecates a concentration of attention 
on the fact, holding the view that more important things are by 
way of happening about the world just now. He has declined to 
signalise the event by broadcasting or by any other public mani- 
festation—though I understand he will be heard again on the air at a 
date sufficiently far distant from August 24th to dispel the idea 
of any connection between the two. The Maximilians, an ad hoc 
body called into being for the purpose, are, I believe, to celebrate 
the auspicious day with some kind of Medmenham revels, but that 
is no concern of mine or yours. Im one sense, of course, it is 
fantastic to call Max a Victorian, for he was still under thirty when 
the Good Queen was succeeded by her rather ambiguous son. But 
the calendar does not determine all things, and no one could call 
Max either Edwardian or Georgian. A Victorian he is, and a Victorian 
may he long continue in the secluded and delightful corner of 
England where he has chosen to live the unobtrusive life he prefers. 
We may be grateful to Mussolini for compelling him to be a little 
less inaccessible to his English friends than he was at Rapallo. 

* * * * 

Such indications as become available from time to time about the 
general trend of reading in war-time are interesting and on the 
whole encouraging. The report of the Leeds City Libraries for 
the year ending March 31st, 1942, reflects the tastes of the inhabitants 
of a large industrial centre. The fact that the tocal number of 


issues of books showed an increase of some 6.6 per cent. over 
1940-41 is less important than the increases in the different classes 
The largest absolute increase is in fiction (under 


of literature. 


which head standard writers like Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, 
Jane Austen and the Brontés are prominent, but actually it amounts 
to only 3.6 per cent., whereas the percentage of increase in the 
History and Travel section is 22.2 per cent., volumes like Shirer’s 
Berlin Diary, Virginia Cowies’ Looking for Trouble and Werth’s 
Moscow, ’41, being in particular demand. The Religion class is up 
by 12.4 per cent., and a rise of 19.5 per cent. in the Philology class 
points to a growing interest in the study of foreign languages, 
These are minor but welcome signs of the tendency of the public 
mind to concern itself with things that matter. 
* * * * 

I cannot quite decide whether to regard Mr. Ashley Courtenay 
as a benefactor or an insidious demoraliser of the public. Mr. 
Courtenay spends his life, or a good deal of it, going about the 
country sampling hotels and telling readers of his little books the 
result. So far that is benefaction pure and simple. Most of us still 
take a lit:le bit of holiday ; most of us deliberate where to spend 
it; and Mr. Courtenay, in the new war-time edition of his Let’s 
Halt Awhile (published by the author, 68, St. James Street, S.W. I, 
58.), gives precisely the kind of particulars needed about some 32s 
hotels, many of them little known, from Buttermere to Cape 
Cornwall. So far so good. But what about the Government’ 
shattering interrogation, “Is Your Journey Necessary?” Mr. 
Courtenay all but convinces you that it is. At any rate, he makes 
the impulse to take transport forthwith to the “ White Horse ” here, 
or the “Swan” or the “Lion” there, irresistible. And vet does 
he? After all, not quite. On balance, I see Mr. Courtenay as a 
sub:le ally of authority. For you can pick up his fascinating little 
book casually (as I did), turn page after page to the full tale of its 
220 or so (as I did) and mount the stairs to bed an hour or two 
later feeling that you have enjoyed all the sensations of an ideal 
holiday wi:hout moving from your fireless fireside. So have it either 
way. Read Ler’s Halt Awhile and choose your holiday, or read 
Let’s Halt Awhile and do without one. But if my advice counts 
for anything, read it. , 

+ * 7 * 

Three weeks ago I gave particulars of a case of a Devonshire 
farmer whose ra‘ing assessment was being increased on the ground 
that his house was not being used as a purely agricultural residence 
because his wife took in evacuees—at the request of the local 
billeting-officer. The facts were correctly stated, but it appears 
that there was a misunderstanding on the committee’s part, and that 
the increase will not be exacted. Certainly no attempt is being 
made to establish a principle that would plainly be indefensible. 

* * * * 

Something was said elsewhere in last week’s Spectator about 
the danger of excessive hours and overstrain. I have been given 
particulars of a man (one no doubt of many) who is working 
regularly 67 hours a week (part of that is overtime, which i 
virtually compulsory) at a heavy job; he is now being called on t 
fire-watch as well. This, I fancy, is ultra vires. Normally, a 60-hour 
week exempts from fire-watching. What we need is the optimum, 


not the maximum, application of physical capacity. 
* * * * 


’ 


My reference to prayers for “seasonable” weather brings a te 
minder of a bygone sketch in Punch (by Charles Keane?) de 
picting a disgruntled farmer’s complaint that “as soon as parson 
*ave got in ’is own hay ’e do clap on the prayer for rain.” Needs 


can be very local. 
JANUS. 
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FROM VON BOCK TO ROMMEL 


By STRATEGICUS 


> most immediately important, piece of evidence that at length 


T HE Prime Minister’s talks in Moscow form only one, though 
the Allies are teginning to work to a single concerted plan. It has 
been the great misfortune of the Allied fighting from the beginning 
that Hitler was able to deal in detail with armies which must be 
porentially overwhelming. If France iad been able to stand against 
he onslaught of May, 1940, this condition would have been robbed 
of much of its harsher implications, since the British strength could 
have been mobilised behind the lines in France, as in the last war, 
and the turn of the tide might have come sooner and with greater 
force. But the attempt to fight for a*longer or shorter period at a 
great inferiority was inherent in the conditions upon which battle 
was joined. The difficulty was rnade more poignant by the position 
in which Britain found herself when a Power great enough to con- 
tain the bulk of the German armies appeared in the field. We 
had then no bridgehead upon the Continent, and, still worse, there 
was not the ful! mutual confidence that would enable the concerting 
of a common unified strategy, except in the most general form. It 
is the imponderables that tell ; and it is perhaps the greatest effect 
achieved by these conversations that, under pressure of a crisis, 
some frank talking has taken place and a unity of purpose, already 
existing, has been renewed and confirmed. 

Much more than this has been effected ; but it must be recognised 
that no unity of strategy, however meticulously elaborated, can have 
the force of the single direction that operates over the whole Russian- 
Mediterranean front on the Axis side. The various national units 
which Hitler has contrived to embody in his army are no more 
than units. Even when they are allowed to operate under foreign 
generals, they work under the firm direction of the German High 
Command. That sort of perfect unison the Allies can never expect 
to secure ; and it is all the more imperative that such co-operation 
as has been agreed upon should be carried out with punctual and 
intelligent fidelity. Much of the assistance that can be given to 
Russia must be in the direction of meeting increasingly the needs 
imposed on Russia by the German advance. The precise avenues 
by which such supplies can best reach the Russians will have some 
bearing upon our strategy, amd we can hardly doubt that such 
matters have been thrashed out at Moscow. 

It does not require much prescience to recognise that recent 
developments have carried the wash of the German offensive towards 
the threshold of the positions we hold in the Middle East. Indeed, 
it may not be long before the strategical unity which characterises 
the Russian-Mediterranean theatre will be transformed into a 
tactical unity. As we watch the development of the German plan 
in the region of the Don and south of the river, prospects that 
seemed only a few weeks ago pessimistic speculations approach 
realisation. The Stalingrad front, after a month’s fighting, is a 
little, but only a little, weakened. It stands firm at present after a 
bitter struggle ; but the operations on its southern flank threaten 
to undermine it. 

Over this vast area there is no line or series of positions. There 
are very few communications ; and this, while it might appear to 
advantage the Germans with their greater concentration of 
mechanised units, has no such clear-cut effect. Such units are more 
exigent in their demands than mere animate groups, and even these 
must be fed. The news that the Germans have been compelled to 
readjust their positions in the area north-east of Kotelnikov is signifi- 
cant, and there has been no further report of the motorised force 
which was said to have captured Elista, 100 miles to the south-east. 
Over such great unfeatured tracts of country the Cossacks may come 
into their own ; and this is of the first importance, since a Volga safe- 
guarded at the expense of the Caspian would be something of a white 
elephant. Furthermore, Bock can wheel south or east; but it is 
difficult to think that he can develop his offensive in both directions 
at once. 

He is at present making most- headway in the south-west, where 
apparently he has crossed the lower Kuban and is perhaps only 
twenty miles from the Black Sea base of Novorossisk. The naval 


bases on this coast are an irresistible lure to him, and he must be 
expected to press his attack upon them. But he is not advancing at 
a rapid rate; and the same seems to be true of the movement 
towards the Grozny oilfield. The main Russian oil-supplies lie 
across the Caucasus, and the invasion of Transcaucasia will be a 
considerable risk unless he can erect a protective flank across to the 
Caspian. Even then to leave great unbroken armies in central Russia 
will entail serious risk, and it is perhaps for this reason that Russia 
has still not engaged her main reserves. 

But it is clear that a crossing of the Caucasus would carry the war 
near the Middle Eastern armies, and .it is this possibility that gives 
the interest to the changes in the command there. We have been 
most unfortunate with our generals in this area. By a mischance we 
lost the service of three tried commanders in April last year. General 
Gott has only recently.been shot down in the air; and, with other 
misfortunes, it is perhaps as well that there should be an overhaul. 
General Alexander, who conducted the last stages of the Dunkirk 
evacuation and fought a skilful battle against odds in Burma, enjoys a 
great reputation in the Army, and he will have full scope in his new 
command. Lieutenant-General Montgomery takes over the charge 
of the Eighth Army in succession to Lieutenant-General Ritchie. 
Major-General Lumsden has the popular and brilliant Gott to 
follow. These changes will soon be put to the test of action whether 
in defence or offence. Clearly they reflect immediate practical 
purpose, and it could be wished that Rommel had not had so long 
to prepare a renewed offensive. 

Sooner or later, it now seems certain, the Middle Eastern armies 
will find themselves also committed to action. Everything once 
more hangs on the question of time. Mr. Lyttelton looks to see the 
climax within about seven weeks, But that will bring us only to the 
beginning of October, and there are probably several weeks of cam- 
paigning weather after that. The question rises how long can 
Marshal Timoshenko continue to parry any decisive blow. If he and 
we can inflict such damage upon the Germans that they are beaten 
to the defensive by the onset of winter, as they were last year, the 
sun will begin to show through the clouds. But we must expect to 
experience further attacks.in Egypt; and, if the Germans strike 
across the Caucasus towards ground we hold, we may look to see 
invasions of Syria by air in conjunction with the ground-attack from 
the north. ‘ 

It must be hoped that our growing strength will be applied in a 
way that will produce the maximum effect. In one direction there 
are signs of concerted action that is not only undisguised but even 
declared. The air offensive agains German ports, industrial installa- 
tions and communications is certain to be developed by the Royal 
Air Force in conjunction with the United States Air Force. Air 
Marshal Sir Arthur Harris has pertinently traversed the usual 
opinion that air-power cannot win a war by saying that it has never 
been put to the test. That is perfectly true ; and anyone who has 
studied the German and neutral Press on the Cologne raid and the 
raids of June cannot fail to realise that the beginning of the offen- 
sive produced very remarkable effects upon German industry and 
the German people. It begins to seem that the difference in scale 
may make a decisive difference in the effect. 

We can make no reasonable estimate of the probable effect of 
large-scale and continuous raids. But we know that the German 
communications are vulnerable, and the damage inflicted upon the 
industrial potential may be immensely increased by blocking the 
transport lines and damaging the engines that make war material 
available at the decisive point. We have suffered very much in this 
direction ourselves, and one of the most reassuring changes in 
organisation is the fuller co-operation that has reduced shipping 
losses at a time when ship-building is increasing so steadily. There 
are other directions in which the Allies are sharing and pulling 
together more effectively. The plans recently drawn up have direct 
reference to action and are not purely speculative. 

Indeed it seems that, behind the titanic conflict in Russia, the 
air is filled with the murmur of machinery, tightening up the rivets 
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and preparing the Allied offensive for its launching. It is to be 
hoped that the urgency of the present phase will continue to over- 
shadow all the Allied counsels. There are a hundred indications 
that Hitler is now going full out for a decision, and very much 
can be done in that mood that is impossible to forces which are 
inspired with the conviction that if they fail now there will still be 
another chance. If the Russians have not yet thrown in their main 
reserves, it is because of the well-grounded suspicion that Hitler 
has so far withheld his own. It is nevertheless certain that more 
and more of his reserves are being drawn into the offensive and that 
the wastage is once more mounting up steadily. It cannot be 
doubted that he will not admit defeat while he has a single shot 
still in his locker, and we cannot guess when or how he will 
develop his initiative. We can, however, hope to meet it with 
greater strength and more unified purpose than ever before ; and 
we can remember that a German spokesman was warning his people 
only last week there is still far for their armies to go. 

~ 


PSYCHOLOGY IN WAR-TIME 


By PROFESSOR CYRIL BURT 

T may sound a paradox to say that war, like salesmanship or 

education, is essentially a branch of applied psychology. Never- 
theless, war has been defined by one of its ablest exponents as “ the 
effort of a nation to impose its own will on the will of another by 
force”; and “will” and “effort” are both psychological terms. 
Hence, if we admit the claims of psychology today to be regarded 
as a science, we may reasonably ask how far the scientific study of 
the human factor is assisting us to organise the efforts of the allied 
nations, and of the individuals who compose them, with a view to 
overcoming the will of the enemy. Or is this yet another field in 
which the aid of the technical expert is being ignored? 

During the last war, the Psychological Sub-Section of the British 
Association appointed a small committee to consider the more 
obvious problems ; and, partly through the agency of this committee, 
but still more by spontaneous investigations carried out in univer- 
sity laboratories, munition factories, military hospitals and elsewhere, 
British psychologists made valuable contributions to the innumer- 
able problems that arose: shell-shock in soldiers, raid-shock in 
civilians and children, motion-study and fatigue-study in industry, 
camouflage, night-vision, submarine-detection, advertisement and 
propaganda, crime and rumour in war-time, occupation-therapy for 
the disabled after the war—these were some of the many subjects 
of inquiry and research. In 1917, as soon as America joined the 
Allies, the first thing she did was to mobilise her psychologists. An 
elaborate scheme of mental testing for recruits was quickly put into 
force ; and continuous investigations were made of such problems as 
civilian and military morale and of the influence of propaganda upon 
the enemy., When the war was over, an eminent psychologist warned 
his colleagues that “if some other country with a war-like policy 
should take up the work where we are leaving it, and develop a real 
military psychology, they would have a weapon far more effective 
than 14-inch guns.” 

The results achieved, and the methods devised, led during the 
years of peace to a remarkable development in the applications of 
psychology to medicine, industry, vocational guidance, surveys of 
educational ability, and the like. But the military work was allowed 
almost entirely to lapse. On the other hand, what was started by 
America and ourselves during the last war Germany has been copying 
and steadily developing for more than ten years. A bibliography of 
works on military psychology, published a short time ago under the 
auspices of the Psychological Section of the Polish Academy of 
Military Sciences, includes as many as 6,000 references ; of these 
nearly one-third are German, only one-eighth British or American. 

Every army corps now has its own psychological laboratory, under 
the general direction of a central laboratory at the War Ministry in 
Berlin. In 1936 something like 140 psychologists were employed 
in the army ; and during the next few years the numbers were more 
than doubled. Their functions have been summed up as follows: 
“To select the best men for the right place ; to train the ordinary 
soldier for the hazards, dangers and strains of technical warfare ; to 
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regulate relations between officers and men ; to increase the efficiency 
of the military machine ; to sustain the high morale of the whole 
German nation ; and in short to solve, so far as possible, the count- 
less complex problems of human behaviour raised by war.” Mental 
tests are not applied to all army conscripts ; but special tests and 
other devices are used for selecting both officers and specialists 
aviators, tank crews, wireless operators, detectors of submarines and 
of aircraft, drivers and mechanics of various types). Indeed, it is 
claimed that the rapid expansion of the Luftwaffe was made possible 
by the psychological selection of the most suitable human material. 

Much attention is paid to the adjustment of conscripts to military 
life—reducing home-sickness, increasing understanding and good 
feeling between officers and men, and encouraging a greater spirit of 
initiative, independence and hope of promotion than was possible in 
the army of the Kaiser. A vast amount of work has also been done, 
though very little published, on the psychology of foreign nations and 
the principles of propaganda. As one of the German psychologists 
themselves has declared: “Our hope for victory is based on mental 
rather than material superiority, a superiority to be achieved by the 
planned preparation of our military tasks and by the organisation 
of all available human forces, civilian as well as military.” 

In America, though little was done during the earlier vears of 
peace, nevertheless so soon as war appeared inevitable American 
psychologists began to prepare afresh. Already in April, 19309, 
some months before the actual outbreak, a special psychological 
committee was proposed to consider the selection and training 
of military personnel and to review related problems. At the 
beginning of the following year the Adjutant -General’s office 
requested the National Research Council to nominate an advisory 
body of psychologists ; and shortly afterwards a special Emergency 
Committee was formally appointed, including representatives from 
all the main psychological societies within the United States. 

The first problem on which the War Department requested the 
committee’s advice was the construction of an all-round test to 
sift new recruits and trainees into a few broad categories, as each 
group reported at the reception-centres. A general classification 
test has been constructed, and has already been applied to upwards 
of a million men. It is employed for making the initial assignments, 
classifying men for special duties, balancing units, selecting officers, 
and the like. Further tests for the numerous types of highly 
specialised work which a mechanised army involves have also been 
developed. 

On aviation, both military and civil, a large programme of investi- 
gation was started in 1939; and during the war the psychological 
aspects of the work have developed rapidly. The main problems 
have been, first, the selection, classification, training and care of 
personnel; and, secondly, the study of the psychological and physio- 
logical effects, temporary and cumulative, béth of movement, of fiving 
and of the strange environment in which flight is carried out. The 
chief method has been to put a psychological laboratory in miniature 
into the cockpit. More than §0 psychologists have themselves 
sought instruction in the art of flying in order to secure first-hand 
experience of the problems and requirements. 

In this country, even in the scientific journals devoted to the sub- 
ject, comparatively little has been actually published on the contri- 
butions of psychologists to the war effort. But this does not mean 
that nothing has been done. From sporadic descriptions, given 
through the Press and over the wireless, the public has gathered 
that departments for the selection of personnel have been set up by 
the Admiralty, the War Office and the Air Ministry. From the very 
outset of the war, ‘n the spontaneous and voluntary fashion charac- 
terisuc of our country, individual psychologists and groups working 
at University laboratories have been engaged on the many problems 
that have arisen. Educational psychologists, in collaboration with 
their medical and sociological colleages, have done active team-work 
on the home front in studying the effects of evacuation on children 
and of air-raids on both old and young. More recently they have 
turned their attention to the problem of improving and speeding-up 
the process of military training: teaching a mechanised army how 
to use its mechanisms is itself a highly skilled task. In the school 
and in the factory, methods of instruction have been rendered far 
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more scientific during the last 20 years; yet, strange to say, neither 
the American nor the German army has as yet systematically 
applied these newer educational principles to the problem of train- 
ing in the fighting services. Moreover, in contrast with the pioneer 
researches carried out in the previous war, very little attention has 
been paid to the possibilities of psychology in the industrial sphere. 

On the other hand, in addition to official assistance directly given 
to the fighting services, psychologists are beginning to consider some 
of the perplexing social problems that arise out of schemes for post- 
war reconstruction. Surveys of male recruits, carried out in various 
countries during the last war, more recent surveys of the school 
population carried out during the years of peace, and still more 
recent studies of various occupational groups, have brought home 
rather surprising facts about the distribution of innate ability or 
“intelligence ” (as it is somewhat misleadingly called). It appears 
that the average level of the general population is much lower, and 
that individual differences above and below this level are very much 
greater, than is commonly assumed. The educationist thus has the 
task of improving the methods of ascertainment, so that all able 
children, from whatever walk of life—not a few scholarship winners 
only—may proceed to higher é¢ducation at secondary schools and 
universities. Questions frequently debated in the correspondence 
columns of the daily Press—the importance of the profit-motive, the 
comparative advantages of day schools and boarding-schools, the 
effect of this or that method of propaganda, the attitude of this or 
that section of the community to various proposals—these are not 
simple issues to be determined solely by armchair discussion ;. they 
demand—and, indeed, to a large extent they have already received 
—scientific investigation by the technical methods of the trained 
psychologist. 


THE CONGRESS ENIGMA 
By EDWYN BEVAN 

HEN we witness an action whose irrationality goes beyond 
W the ordinary limits of human unwisdom, we are teased by 
a problem in psychology. There must be something in the mind 
of the agent to accouat for his behaviour ; what can it be? Such 
a problem is set us by the action of the Indian National Congress. 
It is not enough to say that the Congress has shown on former 
occasions an unfortunate lack of political sagacity ; its present action 
goes beyond anything one would have thought possible in absurdity. 
Of course, we have known for a long time past that the Congress 
desired to rid India entirely of British control, and such a desire is 
perfectly intelligible. During the last quarter of a century, in which 
Britain has stood in the world for the principle of national self- 
determination, especially during the last ten years in which the 
spectacle of Nazi brutality has made it impossible for Englishmen 
to feel that the exercise of power over weaker peoples is anything 
in itself to be proud of, the idea that independence is the goal of 
British rule in India has become generally familiar. But when the 
full concession of what the Congress has been demanding, no shred 
of British control left, is made sure by a clear declaration of Britain’s 
purpose as soon as the war has been won, what is there left to fight 
about? Nothing except the amount of power which the Congress 
is to be given during the brief interval before the whole power is 
placed in Indian hands. 

That this should seem to the Congress a fighting about, worth 
an agitation which must hamper the defence of India in the thick 
of a struggle in which the freedom of India as well as our own is 
at stake—that is indeed a psychological puzzle. There must be some 
explanation. One explanation is now ruled out—that Indians could 
not rely on the British really withdrawing their control after the 
war, as they have announced they intend to do. When it was sug- 
gested that America might give a guarantee to India that the British 
would do what they say (not a very happy suggestion, but let that 
pass), Mr. Gandhi is reported to have replied that there was no 
allegation that the British were speaking falsely; only Congress 
demanded their withdrawal now. We may perhaps find the explana- 
tion why the Congress considers it worth while to raise a storm about 
the arrangements of the next few months, if we think of the way 
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in which the Congress had pictured the future. It saw the with- 
drawal of the British enforced, whenever it came about, by a heroic 
campaign of civil disobedience ; it was to be a glorious Congress 
victory. And now the British were going to withdraw end Congress 
was to have no glory in the matter at all! To extort any further 
concession from the British after the war was impossible, because 
the withdrawal was to be complete ; all that the Congress could do 
was to create a disturbance about the interval. Then it might seem 
at any rate that the withdrawal of the British had been due to 
Congress agitation—very much as the house-dogs will raise a great 
pother of barking and snarling round the heels of a stranger who 
is anyway departing of his own will, at his own pace. If the 
stranger has a stout stick and is compelled to use it to fend off the 
dogs, their assault will not accelerate his departure, but will rather 
retard it, and if the Congress agitation and Government measures 
of repression were to hamper the work of defence, it might delay 
the victory and so put off the date when the British could carry 
out their withdrawal. 

For Indian statesmen the problems looming up a year or two 
hence, when the British are gone, are of course frightful. For some 
of these problems the Congress might already be beginning to 
prepare. If they would give up their quarrel about the next few 
months, the Government would no doubt set their leaders at liberty 
to try what can be done in marking out the lines of the new India. 
Suppose, for instance, it is in any way possible to secure agreement 
between the various elements, the constituent body might be got 
together much more quickly after the war, if negotiations between 
these elements had gone on during the war. Even if the British 
Government holds to its contention that the new political edifice 
cannot possibly be erected till the war is over, the foundations, or 
some of them, might be laid before, and if the Congress cannot have 
the power they want immediately, they could at any rate begin 
immediately to prepare the ground. 

But that would involve their recognising that, with Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s announcement, a wholly new situation has come about and 
their readjusting their minds to correspond with it. Such readjust- 
ment may be painful, involving the admission of having made 
mistakes. It is easier to let the mind follow the old tracks, especially 
when those tracks are charged with the passion of conflicts in the 
past. For a Congressman it may almost be second nature that his 
mind should plunge along them ; whatever proposition may emanate 
from the Government, no reaction is possible for him except an 
immediate No, vehement, instinctive, unreflecting. If the British 
really do withdraw, as they have said, it will necessitate, for Indian 
Nationalists, not only a new orientation regarding the time that 
follows, but a recognition that their estimate of British action in 
the past was largely wrong. The clichés which have been their 
stock-in-trade for more than a generation—that every successive 
transference of power to Indians is deceptive, intended only to 
perpetrate British domination, that the stale maxim “Divide and 
rule ” (which it was thought clever to cite on all occasions with parrot 
repetition) is the unvarying principle of British policy, and so on— 
all this will look foolish in the light of the new fact. 

It is sad that at this juncture no leader is found among the 
Congressmen with a mind sufficiently large and free from old pre- 
judice to deal with a novel situation—unless Mr. Rajagopalachari 
proves to be such a leader. In Pandit Nehru’s mind and character 
there is so much to admire and love,—his fine sensibility to moral 
and intellectual values, his interest in peoples beyond the horizon 
of India,—that it is all the more regrettable that here he is found 
wanting in grasp, unable to liberate himself from the one-sided 
misconceptions indurated in his view of things, not quite big enough 
for the great moment. 

One thing is certain: the various elements in India will eventually 
find their level by their own weight. If it does not correspond with 
this, any constitution which may be drawn up on paper before the 
British withdraw will have a brief existence. Take the idea of 
Pakistan ; its realisation does not depend on whether the British look 
favourably upon it or not. It depends solely on what military 
power the Moslems really possess. If they have enough to hold 
Pakistan against Hindu opposition, then, even should the British 
prevent its appearing in the paper constitution, it will be established 
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by the Moslems as soon as the British are gone. On the other hand, 
if they have not enough military power to hold Pakistan against 
Hindu opposition, then, even should the British get it put into the 
constitution, it would be swept out of existence by the Hindus when 
the British are gone. The same consideration applies to the Princes 
and to the Sikhs, who are now accusing the British of “ betraying ” 
them because the British have expressed the view that the Punjab 
should be allowed to separate from the rest of India, if the (Moslem 
majority of the population so desires. The fate of the Sikhs, when 
the British have departed, will not depend on anything the British 


may have said or done. 


EDUCATING THE ARMY 


By BRIGADIER C. G. MAUDE 


minds at the end of the last war. The pioneers of “ education 
in the field” were the Y.M.C.A. and certain Army officers, who 
early perceived the need to reinforce morale and to provide cultural 
interests and technical teaching for the citizens-in-arms, both at 
home and overseas. Prominent amongst the latter was Lord Gorell, 
who was sent to the War Office in August, 1918, to co-ordinate the 
various schemes, which had come to spontaneous life in the Army. 
As a result of his efforts, the A.E.C. was formally constituted as a 
Corps of the Regular Army in 1920. 


7 HE Army Educational Corps was born of the ferment in men’s 


But this was by no means the first occasion on which education 
had come to the Army. As early as 1767, an N.C.O. (of approved 
Sobriety, Honesty and Good Conduct!) was appointed schoolmaster 
of the Queen’s Royal Regiment. Round about 1800 the Rifle Brigade 
took steps to make all their N.C.O.s literate, and schools for Army 
children were started in all units in 1811 under sergeant school- 
masters, Who were also responsible for teaching the three Rs to 
recruits. Army schoolmistresses were officially appointed in 1840, 
and the Corps of Army Schoolmasters was established in 1850. The 
day as Queen’s Army Schoolmistresses ; the 


former continue to thi 
Between 1920 and 1939 


latter was merged into the A.E.C. in 1920. 
the A.E.C., sadly reduced in numbers in the “economy”, years, 
established itself as the body responsible for adult and juvenile edu- 
cation in the Army. Army certificate examinations, which had 
existed before 1914, were re-organised, and four certificates, ranging 
from the Third, a simple test of literacy, to the Special, which was 
to Matriculation, were introduced. The Army, 


roughly equivalent 
supported the 


after a few preliminary grumbles, accepted and 
innovation 

At the beginning of the present war, education was suspended, 
except for enlisted boys and children, and many of the A.E.C. were 
employed on other duties. The experiences of the first winter, and 
pressure from civilian educational interests, caused a revival of adult 
education on informal lines in January, 1940. As a result of the 
Haining Committee Report, a War-time Education Scheme was 
sanctioned in September, 1940, with Mr. F. W. D. Bendall, of the 
Board of Education, as its first Director. Steps were at once taken 
to expand the Army Educational Corps, and a number of highly 
qualified officers, warrant officers and sergeants (there is no lower 
rank in the A.E.C_) were added to the existing establishments, mosily 
by transfer from other arms of the Service. Besides the Directorate 
at the War Office, A.E.C. officers were attached to the Commands and 
lower formations, warrant officers and sergeants being allotied to 
varicus units. The duty of the officers was to act mainly as organ- 
isers and to form the link between units and the formidable civilian 
assistance which had by this time been mobilised by the Central 
Advisory Council for Education in H.M.’s Forces and the Regional 
Committees. The latter were based on universities, but represented 
also L.E.A.s and Voluntary Bodies, with the Board of Education in 
support. The warrant officers and sergeants acted partly as local 
organisers and partly as teachers, the bulk of the teaching within 
units, however, being shared between civilians and regimental 


personnel. 
The War-time Education Scheme started as a voluntary activity, 
the aim being to cater first for those men and women (A.T.S. had 
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equal facilities) who knew what they wanted and were prepared to 


ask for it. The first task was to ascertain and stimulate the demand, 
and to link it with the various civilian and military sources of supply, 
so far as war conditions allowed. The latter phrase is important 
in any attempt to appraise the progress of Army Education and the 
work of the A.E.C., and sometimes the difficulties are forgotten by 
the critics. Continuity is at least desirable in any scheme of educa- 
tion; and how is continuity to be ensured when units and individuals 
are in a constant state of flux? Good accommodation is important, 
but it cannot always be provided in congested barracks, camps and 
billets. Efficient teachers are commonly looked on as essential; but 
the Army is organised primarily as a fighting organisation and not 
as an educational establishment, and the supply of teachers within a 
unit is quite fortuitous. 
Nevertheless, the old and new ‘A.E.C. “went to it” with a will, 
enthusiastically supported by their civilian co-workers, and the 
demand for their combined assistance increased steadily. It early 
became apparent that one of the main problems concerned the 80 
per cent. of men and women who had not been attracted to any 
form of adult education in peace, and many of whom were intensely 
suspicious of the word education. The first step away from the 
purely voluntary system was the introduction of a measure of com- 
pulsory education in certain Young Soldier units. The next, and 
more important, was the establishment of A.B.C.A. (Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs), which in the autumn of 1941 made it compulsory 
for regimental officers to discuss with their men current affairs, 4 
subject about which the keenest interest had been evinced during 
voluntary periods, for at least one hour a week in normal working 
hours. Weekly pamphlets, containing matter and method for the 
guidance of regimental officers, were issued from the War Office 
under the able direction of Mr. W. E. Williams, of the British 
Institute of Adult Education, and the A.E.C. became equally 
responsible for fathering this compulsory form of education. 
A corollary to this association of regimental officers with the 
education of their men has been the necessity for improving the 
former as teachers and discussion group leaders. Three methods 
have been adopted to this end: 
i) the courses at the Army School of Education mentioned above ; 
ii) short courses organised partly by Regional Committees and 
partly by the A.E.C., which are usually held at one of the 
Universities, and 

iii) travelling “circuses” of A.E.C. and/or civilian experts, who 
visit military centres and hold short courses locally. The latter 
experiment is only in its infancy at present, but may be expected 
to expand, as it has the advantages of flexibility and does not 
take officers far from their units. 

Brief mention must be made of the numerous voluntary activities 
in the Army to which the A.E.C. contribute directly or indirectly 
There is a considerable demand for handwork, particularly in the 
more static units and in hospitals, and this is normally organised 
more on a hobby basis than with a definite vocational bias. The 
A.E.C. help with advice, occasionally undertake instruction, and 
provide the tools and materials. Civilian lecturers and classes in 
L.E.A. premises are popular, and arrangements have to be made to 
bring the lecturer to the troops or the troops to the classes. In 
many places “study centres” or “quiet rooms,” often combined 
with libraries, have been established, where the more studious soldiers 
can read, work at correspondence courses, or take part in such 
amenities as a musical circle, a discussion group or a language class. 

That is, perhaps, as far as it is profitable to go in this brief 
survey of the work of the A.E.C. None recognises better than thev 
do that their task is only just beginning ; that they are themselves 
always learning by trial and error, and that their real problem will 
come during the demobilisation period. The present difficulties are 
considerable, but the work is of great interest and immeasurable 
importance, not only for the war, but for the years that come after. 
There is no room for complacency, but there is ample scope for 
adaptability, initiative and faith. Fortunately, the A.E.C. is rich in 
all three, and perhaps they are entitled to say with Galileo: “ Never- 
theless it moves.” 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


SOYER THE GREAT 


By L. M. RAGG 


F anyone has an opportunity of acquiring a second-hand copy of 
] Alexis Soyer’s Culinary Campaign, let him not neglect to purchase 
it. The book is interesting from many points of view, e.g., for its 
reminiscences of Florence Nightingale, Lord Raglan, Sir Colin 
Campbell and other Crimean celebrities, and its descriptions of 
country which has again become a seat of war; but chiefly because 
by a single—and single-hearted—individual. It is, moreover, bound 
up with a culinary supplement giving the great chef’s recipes for 
attractive little suppers, for hospital diets and camp cooking, for 
soup kitchens and institutions. Most of the latter would serve today 
for British Restaurants and public canteens, or, with a reduction 
oi quantities, for families in war-time; while many of Soyer’s 
remarks and explanations might well figure in the B.B.C.’s “ Kitchen 
Front.” For the first time in Victorian England the public was taught 
how to make appetising soups with a minimum of meat combined 
with vegetable stalks and peelings which, “ when well washed, contain 
both flavour and nourishment.” Soyer, of course, knew nothing of 
vitamins, but he was a connoisseur of flavours, and was fond of 
quoting the saying of Hippocrates that “what pleases the palate 
nourishes.” 

Alexis Soyer’s first situation when he left Paris for England was 
as assistant to his elder brother in the kitchen of the Duke of 
Cambridge—a circumstance which some will call a happy accident 
and others a providential preparation for his life’s mission. His 
second position as chef of the Reform Club was equally favourable 
to it; for there his culinary inventions, his willingness to exhibit 
his kitchens, his bonhomie and lively intelligence, made him a 
persona grata with the members. 

Thus his organising power was known to himself and to the public 


when, in 1855, an opportunity came to him for reforming the hospital . 


kitchens at Scutari. The speed with which he matured his plans 
was entirely characteristic of the man. On February 2nd, while wait- 
ing for supper at the ‘ Wellington,’ he took up a copy of The Times 
and read an article by its famous correspondent, W. H. Russell. 
His heart instantly replied: “Here am I, send me.” Calling for 
pen and ink, he wrote a letter offering immediate and gratuitous 
service in the Scutari Hospital, “if the Government will honour 
me with their confidence and grant me full power of acting accord- 
ing to my knowledge and experience.” The letter was posted late, 
but to his surprise was published by The Times the following 
morning (February 3rd). On the afternoon of February 7th he was 
asked to Stafford House to explain his projects to the Duchess of 
Sutherland and a circle of guests. He declared: (1) That he would 
take at first 200 patients, gradually increasing the number till the 
whole hospital was under his control ; (2) that he would use only 
the rations allowed by Government ; (3) that as regards the diets, he 
would obey the doctors in charge. The Duke of Argyll, who had 
listened to his brief exposition, left immediately for Downing Street 
to lay the proposals before Ministers, while Soyer betook himself 
to the office of Dr. Andrews to obtain the ration-lists. 

On the morning of February 11th he was interviewed by Lord 
Panmure’s secretary, and in the afternoon he went again to Stafford 
House, taking specimens of dishes he had concocted with the ration 
materials. These dishes were solemnly brought in on silver trays 
by footmen, and were tasted and approved by the assembled guests. 
The simple recipes for this fare would, he explained, be printed on 
large sheets and hung in every hospital kitchen. At 9.30 a.m. on 
February 12th he had an encouraging and decisive interview with 
Lord Panmure, the Secretary for War, who exhorted him, after he 
had reformed the Scutari Hospital, to go on to the Crimea and 
“cheer up the brave fellows in camp and teach them how to make 
the best of their rations.” Soyer replied that he could do little to 
improve theic cooking if they used the utensils he had seen in the 
camp at Chobham, where an immense quantity of fuel was con- 
sumed to no purpose. Lord Panmure asked if he could devise some- 
thing better, but equally portable. Soyer promised to think it over. 
Later in the day he visited the gas engineers and stove-makers, 
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Messrs. Smith and Phillips, produced some rough sketches, ex- 
plained his needs, and begged the experts to produce a model boiler 
on a scale of an inch to the foot. Three days later the model was 
submitted to Lord Panmure. Such was the origin of the camp 
stove still known by Soyer’s name. 

On March 2oth the mail-boat by which Soyer was travelling 
entered the Bosphorus. The following morning he had a reassuring 
interview with the Ambassadress, Lady Stratford de Redcliffe. He 
then called on various medical and military authorities and set to 
work. Difficulties melted before him from the first, for he was ready 
to request and to take advice, to appear as co-operator, not as boss, 
and to hob-nob happily with the cooks hitherto in charge of the 
hospital kitchens. He understood the British Tommy and handled 
him tactfully. Thus when he discovered that it was the custom of 
the kitchen orderlies to boil the meat to shreds and then throw 
away the water, he made no remonstrance, but asked for the contents 
of one of the large fixed boilers. Adding seasoning and vegetables 
to the “ water,” he presented the men next day with excellent strong 
soup, and having skimmed off a thick layer of rich fat, he spread on 
their bread dripping far more edible than the rancid butter dearly 
purchased at high prices in Constantinople. The orderlies stopped 
throwing away the broth and fat, and while they were enjoying the 
change of diet, Soyer had the coppers re-tinned. In these coppers, 
perfunctorily cleaned, the soldiers had been accustomed to make tea 
by throwing the leaves, tied tightly in cloths, into boiling water. 
Soyer at first exchanged the cloths for nets supplied by Miss 
Nightingale, and then invented his Scutari teapot, a tall kettle into 
which a detachable strainer for the leaves was inserted. A good 
well-flavoured beverage was provided with half the quantity of tea 
formerly used. 

On May 2nd he sailed for Balaclava, and the day after their arrival 
visited, in company with Miss Nightingale, the sanatorium on the 
Genoese heights and the row of white buildings which formed the 
general hospital. In the Crimea, however, his chief object was the 
improvement of camp cooking and the saving of fuel ; and, always 
eager for culinary hints, he did not neglect to visit the French, 
Sardinian and Turkish camps, their kitchens and canteens. He 
remained, however, convinced of the superiority and greater sim- 
plicity of his own camp boilers, which unfortunately were delayed 
in transport. Meanwhile, he cooked a good dinner out of poor 
material for Lord Raglan, and then sat down to eat it with the 
guests. The bread being unsatisfactory (because it was shipped hot 
daily from Constantinople and became “sad” on the way), he 
invented a biscuit-bread which kept indefinitely, was pleasant to 
eat dry, and when soaked in broth became like fresh bread. Later, 
a bakery was established on board one of the English ships in 
harbour. It produced good bread, brown and white, and Soyer 
begged that the former might be given to the troops, as it was far 
more nutritious. 

Towards the end of August, Soyer arranged an al fresco exhibition 
of his stoves. Though the wounding of Col. Seymour, who was to 
have acted as M.C., cast a cloud over the proceedings, over eight hun- 
dred people, among them the French General and some of his officers, 
visited the tent-kitchens and sat down to an appetising and sub- 
stantial dinner. The fare consisted of Scotch mutton broth, pot-au- 
feu made with vegetables and ox cheeks (usually thrown out of the 
camps and buried), salt beef with dumplings, salt port with pease 
pudding, stewed mutton with haricot beans, and curried meat with 
rice. Soyer pointed out that two stoves—sufficient for a company 
of 120 men,—might be carried by one mule, together with sufficient 
wood inside them for the next day’s meal ; that smaller ones might 
be made for pickets and outposts; that the heat could easily be 
regulated ; that cleaning was a simple matter, and that the saving 
of fuel was extraordinary. 

When the war and Soyer’s labours ended, he took a characteristic 
six months’ holiday of travel, during which, he says, “I became 
acquainted with the cookery of Russia, Turkey, Germany, Greece, 
Malta, Italy and the French provincial towns, which enjoy a high 
reputation for peculiar dishes esteemed by the gourmet.” We may 
have something still to learn today from the career of this simple, 
vital, compassionate individual, as well as from the attitude of 
authority towards his self-imposed mission, 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS told the following story. It is about a shopkeeper in a 

Devonshire village. He had inherited from his father and grand- 
father a small shop, which by his own efforts he had enlarged ; he 
had bought the adjoining cottage and expanded his store into two 
departments connected by an arch in the wall. In the original shop 
he sold groceries, slices of bacon, tinned peas and gay packets of 
vegetable seeds from the nursery-garden ; in the additional shop he 
sold stationery, toys, a few children’s books, a garden-hat or two, 
some rolls of cloth, a few cheap socks and ties. Each of his two 
departments had a door upon the village street. If one went in by 
the grocery door a bell rang and he passed through the arch from 
the drapery business; if, on the other hand, one entered by the 
drapery door another bell tinkled and he would leave his margarine 
and be prepared to sell dry goods. There are thousands of such 
shops scattered over England ; there are thousands of such trades- 
men who for generations have lived frugal, honest and useful lives. 
He was known throughout the countryside; he was liked and 
trusted ; he was the good citizen. One afternoon this summer the 
bell tinkled in his dry-goods department and he left his margarine to 
find an unknown customer shaking the rain from a dripping water- 
proof. The customer explained that he had walked across the moors ; 
that he had been caught in a heavy shower ; that although his clothes 
were dry enough, his feet were very wet indeed. He had to take the 
train back to Winchester and feared that if he had to sit for two hours 
in a train with dripping socks he might contract rheumatic fever or 
worse. Might he buy a pair of dry socks and rubber shoes? 
“ Certainly, sir,” said the shopkeeper, “ that is if you have the right 
coupons.” The man laughed and said that he had foreseen this 
question. He had left his coupons at home. He would leave his 
name and address and would without fail send on the necessary 
coupons by return of post. The shopkeeper, being accustomed to 
sympathise with fellow-citizens in distress, agreed to this arrange- 
The customer, having obtained the socks and shoes, then 


ment. 
The shopkeeper 


revealed himself as an agent of the Board of Trade. 
was prosecuted, reprimanded and fined. 
* * * * 


When I was told this story I did not believe it. It had about it all 
the aroma of circumstantial detail with which Dame Rumour scents 
her haggard frame. It seemed to me to bear a close resemblance to 
all the red-tape stories, cr all the Haw Haw stories, in which people 
think of a number, double it, and then take away the number they 
first thought of. I explained patiently that I had for twenty years 
been a civil servant ; that I had had constant experience of the work- 
ings of Government Departments ; and that I knew that such things 
cou'd not happen in this island. In the first place, the permanent 
officials would not allow such methods to be adopted ; in the second 
place, the Minister responsible would know that if such tricks were 
played on the public there would be trouble in Parliament and trouble 
in the Press. I was positive that the incident, as related, simply could 
not have occurred in just that sort of way. Departments of His 
Majesty’s Government did not, would not and could not employ 
agents provocateurs for the purpose of enticing honest citizens into 
breaches of their own regulations. Such things might happen in Ger- 
many, in Italy or even in France ; they could not happen here. I as- 
sured my informant that he had been misled. A week later, however, 
an almost exactly similar incident was brought to my attention by a 
solicitor in my Own constituency. I inquired into the circumstances 
with care. There was no doubt about it. An official of the Board 
of Trade had entered a shop purporting to be an ordinary customer ; 
he had not merely asked for an object, he had actually wheedled the 
shop assistant into supplying him with that object in an irregular 
way. He then disclosed his true identity and launched a prosecution. 


* . 7 * 


The Board of Trade would of course deny with righteous and out- 
raged indignation that they employed agents provocateurs. They 
would claim that their investigators had strict instructions never by 
hint, pressure or suggestion directly to encourage any shopkeeper, 


* employees, commit breaches of the regulations. 


or any assistant, to commit a breach of regulations. They would 
contend that it is their business and function to see that the law is 
observed and that no black market is allowed to interfere with the 
equitable distribution of commodities. But could they openly aver 
that none of their agents at any time has entered a shop purporting to 
be an ordinary customer when in fact he was not an ordinary 
customer but an investigator in disguise? They might admit that a 
few instances of such deception may have occurred, but that it was 
difficult to persuade ordinary customers to give evidence in pro- 
secutions and that all illicit dealings must be stopped. “ You see,” 
they would say—smiling their civil smile—“ You see there is a war 
on.” I am aware of that. I am aware that we are fighting a 
desperate battle to maintain the standards of conduct which in nine 
centuries we have in this country been at great pains to establish. 
And I am aware that practices such as these are the denial of this 
standard. 
* 7 * * 


There is a question of fundamental principle involved. It is not 
only, or most importantly, a moral principle ; it is a vital principle 
of governance. We speak readily about “democracy,” identifying it 
untdily with the vague concept of “ liberty.” But the structure of 
democracy is not to be judged by its frontage or its decorations ; it 
stands or falls by its foundations. And the rock of that foundation 
is the confidence accorded to the Government by the governed ; it is 
the trust felt by the ordinary citizen in the justice of the administra- 
tion. Once that trust is shaken (as it was shaken in France) the 
fruit of democracy drops worm-eaten to the ground. It may well 
be true that many of our retailers, either with deliberate malice, or 
more frequently from the ignorance or stupidity of inexperienced 
It is certainly true 
that the Board of Trade have the duty to see that the existing law 
is observed. I admit even that they are justified in employing 
inspectors, or investigators, to tour the country and to report how 
far the regulations are being evaded. But nothing on this earth will 
convince me that it is an act of wise governance to permit the officials 
of a Government Department to pretend that they are ordinary 
customers when in fact they are nothing of the sort. It may well be 
that by such methods the Board of Trade secure many more con- 
victions than would otherwise be possible. It may well be that by 
such methods the administration of the Act is rendered more 
“ efficient.” But we are not fighting for “ efficiency ” ; they have that 
in Germany ; we are fighting for a way of life based upon mutual 
confidence between the Government and the governed. And any- 
thing which destroys that confidence is inimical to the purposes for 
which we fight. 


* * . * 


I cannot believe that the Prime Minister, whose sense of adminis- 
trative conduct burns with so clear a flame, would approve of 
Government officials snaring innocence by acting lies. I can see one 
of his “ personal minutes ” hurtling from his harquebus: “ If this be 
true it must cease at once.” But there are other, and less drastic, 
remedies which can be applied. Magistrates can be very careful to 
discourage evidence obtained by means not consonant-with the oid 
traditions of our civil service and our police force. The Press can be 
alert to expose and to condemn all instances of agent provocateur 
methods. And the ordinary citizen, having thoroughly authenticated 
evidence of such methods, having clearly assembled the facts, can ask 
his Member of Parliament to see to it that in the stress of war we do 
not allow these ways to rot our system unopposed. I do not write 
only as an old Liberal, saddened to see the ancient parapets of our 
liberties crumble one by one ; I write as one who knows that adminis- 
tration will in future play an increasing part in our private lives and 
that if for one moment we allow public trust in our administrators to 
be undermined 

“then we shall mar 
Utterly this fair garden we might win.” 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


‘Flare Path.”’ At the Apollo Theatre. 


To go to this play knowing nothing about it is to sit half through 
the first act not very hopefully expecting, but distinctly wishing that 
it may turn out to be a gocd spy drama, but by the end of the 
irst act it is clear that we are in for an evening of sentimental 
drama spiced with popular humour. I ani not one of the apparently 
Jarge public which likes this sort of thing. I enjoy low comedy 
and high comedy, but not the Mrs. Minniver brand, which is too 
remot: from reality of any sort without having any compensating 
brilliance of artifice. Mr. Rattigan, who once wrote a not unamusing 
play, French Without Tears, has on this occasion tried to mix a 
little real passion into his sentiment, but with the unhappy result 
of producing a role so unconvincing and unattractive that Martin 
Walker tried in vain not to hand on his discomfort with it to the 
audience. 

The passionate climax, the crucial scene when the young air- 
man returns from his Rhineland night raid to his wife at 5.30 in 
the morning, completely missed fire, since the characters of hyper- 
sensitive hero and erring wife had never been roundly drawn by the 
dramatist, but were blanks left to Phyllis Calvert and Jack Watling 
to fill in with their own visible flesh. The dialogue was so fiat 
and pointless at times that the actors themselves must have felt 
the irrelevance of what they had said, although luckily such moments 
usually passed unnoticed by an audience beguiled by Kathleen 
Harrison’s brilliant make-up and deportment as Mrs. Miller and 
the superb confidence and gusto of Adrienne Allen as the Cockney 
Polish Countess. At the end of the second act I was left feeling 
that it ought not to be possible for the glorious subject of the Royal 
Air Force to be treated so superficially and sentimentally. It is a 
subject full of heroism, tragedy and comedy, and although one cannot 
forbid anyone but a great dramatist to touch it, one is entitled to 
say that a straightforward realistic approach to the theme is 
demanded, whether as comedy or drama. The iast act, however, 
does make some amends. It gives an opportunity to Adrienne 
Allen and even to Mr. Martin Walker for a sincere and affecting 
little scene, and when this is followed by a direct piece of joyful 
celebration at the safe return from a crash at sea of the Polish 
airman, on which the curtain falls, we leave the theatre considerably 
mollified. It is a play to be recommended to all who weep easily 
but not deeply. They will probably enjoy every moment of it. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Odeon. ‘* The Lady is Willing.’’ At the 
John Citizen.”’ At the Carlton.—The 


“Twin Beds.”’ 
Regal. ** Salute 
Newsreels, 

Tue absurdities of the screen farce are easy to initiate but hard to 

bring to a graceful conclusion and to prove it we have Twin Beds 

and The Lady is Willing. In construction Twin Beds has the 
homely simplicity of the circus-ring and the wit of the flying 
custard-pie. From beginning to end it is a feverish extemporising 
of reasons for mixing an assortment of husbands and wives in uneasy 
partnerships and a minimum of clothing. The film is set in a series 
of rooms designed primarily to provide good cover for the fugitive 
spouse, and the excruciating embarrassments and split-second escapes 
from detection are such as to obscure the fact that one is watching a 
succession of not particularly imaginative variations on a single hoary 
joke. It is only in the finale, when all cupboard doors are opened 
and all ottoman covers raised that the poverty of the humour 
suddenly stands as nakedly exposed as Mischa Auer’s knees. That 
the laughter survives so long is due to a whole-hearted performance 
by this first-rate comedian. He spares his anatomy and features no 
torture in pursuit of our pleasure. Around him Joan Bennett, George 

Brent, Glenda Farrell and Ernest Truex revolve like satellites only. 

Their parts call for nothing but clowning, and here Mischa Auer is 

a host in himself. 


The Lady is Willing finds humour in the spectacle of a beautiful 
actress (Marlene Dietrich) being overcome by maternal feelings and 
adopting a baby. For the purpose she finds marriage a legal necessity 
and a ceremony is arranged with a handy doctor (Fred MacMurray), 
who receives in return sufficient finance to breed teeming generations 
of rabbits for his experiments. With baby and rabbits occupying 
adjoining rooms it is not long before father and mother fall into love 
and misunderstandings. Reconciliation proves possible, however, for 
we are scarcely surprised when baby falls ill and Miss Dietrich 
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emerges as a tear-wracked woman opposed to operations unless they 
are performed by someone she loves. Lively direction and editing, 
shimmering sets, the loveliness of Miss Dietrich and the skill of her 
supporting cast make the ending of the film almost forgivable. 
Salute John Citizen is a disappointing attempt to tell the story of 
ordinary British people during the air-raids. A more honest attempt 
has been made than in Mrs. Miniver to select types and circum- 
stances widely representative of the English scene, but the film calls 
rather too self-consciously for our tears. Edward Rigby does his best 
with the part of an elderly shop-assistant lovingly bewildered by the 
strange maturing tastes and adult behaviour of his growing children. 
Whilst he worries about his income-tax they are trying to convert 
him from Handel’s “ Largo” to an appreciation of the “ Moonlight 
Sonata” ; the next-door neighbour (Stanley Holloway) is critical of 
his gardening and his employers impatient of his old-fashioned 
methods. The war brings him back into his own; the firm which 
sacked him calls him back ; his children mature and go their several 
ways in support of the war effort, whilst he finds opportunity to 
share in the commen fortitude and the everyday heroisms. All these 
facts are sound enough, but they are presented at a snail’s pace and 
the feelings which go with them are exaggerated and overdrawn. 
The story of the British people at war still remains to be told. 


There is an up-to-date facet of it in this week’s Newsreels. We 
are treated to some first-rate shooting of Lancaster bombers in 
production. EpGaR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


Rubbra’s Fourth Symphony 


THE new Symphony by Edmund Rubbra performed at the Albert 
Hall last week is certainly the most important novelty the present 
season of Promenade Concerts has produced. Rubbra is a composer 
who has taken a long time to find his own feet—and in certain 
respects, to which I shall refer, I do not think he is even now 
quite sure of his balance—and his is not yet a name to conjure 
with. But his Symphony seemed to take its place quite naturally 
in a programme the first part of which consisted of works by 
Beethoven. That is to say, it inhabits the same world of musical 
ideas, even though it discusses them in another idiom. There is a 
closer affinity, perhaps, to Brahms, especially in the Intermezzo 
that divides the two main movements, which wears an air of serene 
graciousness, such as pervades some of the German composer’s 
middle movements. 

The first and last movements of the new work are tense and 
dramatic. Both have broad and noble melodies as their basis, and 
this genuine melodic content is the chief quality that distinguishes 
this Symphony from so many other modern compositions, which 
cheat the listener of the melody they seem to promise, substituting 
ciever tricks of harmony and orchestration. Rubbra’s music is not 
clever. For all that his first movement is elaborately contrapuntal, 
the main theme being used in diminution to accompany its extended 
form, the procedure is fundamentally naive and the result somewhat 
clumsy in effect. The clumsiness may be due to the orchestration, 
which is apt to be thick owing to too much doubling of parts and 
a not too skilful use of the brass. And are not the “ obstinate basses,” 
which the composer uses throughout to weld his material firmly 
together, just a little too heavy in their tread and therefore too 
obtrusive? It may be that the stodginess, which detracted from the 
impressiveness of a potentially fine composition, was due in part 
to the composer’s rigid manner of conducting, which was not calcu- 
lated to communicate an easy rhythmic flow to music unfamiliar to 
the players. But I suspect that what is needed to realise the full 
beauty of this music is not merely performance under skilled 
direction, but a revision of the orchestration with a view to obtaining 
a lighter and more transparent texture, DyNELEY Hussey. 


FRAGMENT 


THE mermaids sang by the shore of the sea 
In unrewarded chastity, 
The willows wept a woman’s tears, 
A woman’s loneliness was theirs. 
Here all the beauty of the land 
Lay waste beneath his outstretched hand. 
The scent of roses in the wind 
Was young and sweet ; it brought to mind 
A woman left behind... . 
DIANA JAMES. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


S1rR,—Defiance of the Imperial power by the Congress Party 
under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi has been met with instant repres- 
The whole of the Congress Working Committee and many other 
strict internment. It is 


in India 


sion 
Congress workers have been arrested and are in 
obvious on the one hand that the Government of India must seek to main- 
tain order whatever the cost. But, it is also obvious that Mr. Gandhi, Mr 
Nehru and their colleagues are acting under a strong sense that in no 
other way than by their present action can they bring home to British 
minds the fact of their deep and passionate sense of their right to 
immediate freedom for India. Being we!l aware of what would happen 
these men have not surrendered their personal liberty for any narrow 
To accuse them of merely seeking power for themselves is, in the 


end 
inept, however unwise we may think their 


circumstances, peculiarly 
action to be 

Meantime, the Japanese, having conquered Hong Kong, 
Malaya and Burma, are at the gate of India. Nothing can be more fatuous 
than for the sake of political theory and governmental prestige feebly 
to accept a divided India—‘* Nothing more can be done™ is political 
bankruptcy. With a large section all over the land, recently in control 
of eight of the Provincial Governments, reduced by repression and the 


internment of its leaders to a state of embitterment and antagonism, 


Singapore, 








something more must be done. 

‘It will surely never be our view,” says 
August 11th, “ that the door of negotiation is closed.” . “ The task uf 
British statesmanship js still to repair the situation”... 

A leading Chinese paper declares that: “ The news of Gandhi's arrest 
and of disturbances and bloodshed in India has been received with 
greater sorrow than a major military defeat of the United Nations.” 
Another Chungking paper says that “we do not believe the dispute is 
beyond the possibility of compromise.” What then is to be done? 

An immediate response should be made to the appeal of the Metro- 
politan of India, the aged Bishop of Calcutta (The umes, August 11th 
A similar response should meet the effort of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru for 
a Conference of India’s leaders of all parties. Mr. Gandhi, prior to 
his internment, expressed his readiness to take part in such a Confer- 
ence. The Chief Justice of India, Sir Maurice Gwyer, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the Bishop of Calcutta and a Member of the Government of 
India should be commissioned to confer with him and with the Con- 
to stand on precedent and 


the Evening Standard of 


gress leaders at once. This is no time 
prestige 

Before his arrest, Mr. Gandhi, in his speech to the Bombay Con- 
said . . . “Our struggle is about to begin, but 


ference on August 8th, 
to the Viceroy 


before launching the movement I will address a letter 

and await his reply. It may take a week, a fortnight or three weeks.” 

Since no attempted agreement that has not won his assent will 

end the present deplorable conflict it is worse than foolish to suggest 

: by by-passing the Congress Party and its 

leader. For whatever the British Government may do, Mr. Gandhi 

in prison means a division of India no police power can overcome 

The British Government is not devoid of capacity. It must think out 
a further step in policy to meet the present wmpasse. 

And this England is a Christian nation. “First be reconciled” is no 
sentimental suggestion. It indicates the only positive and practical step 
in solving disputes. And just now to be fighting for freedom in the 
world with these Indian leaders in prison and India divided and Police 
Rule regnant—is wrong and stupid, carrying its heavy penalty in future 
history. For have we learnt nothing from the American Colonies and 
Washington's “armed rebellion "—from South Africa and from Ireland? 
Shall we repeat in India the outmoded power-politics of the past on 
a big scale, and with the enemy at the door?—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
CarRL HEATH. 


that agreement be sought 


Guildford 


THE PEOPLE AND PARLIAMENT 


Str,—I wish Mr. Harold Nicolson could, in his own genial style, spare 
a Marginal Comment to deal with a topic that is of the highest import- 
ance just now__I refer to the apparently complete lack of contact between 
Parliament (both Lords and Commons) and the man in the street. On 
igust 4th there were debates in each House on matters which have 
both been the subject of a Note in The Spectator While the Peers 
were criticising the broadcast by Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris the 
Commons were having a lot to say about the Bill which authorises the 
Westminster is at the 





setting up of American courts in this country 
moment deserted, and one can only hope that our legislators are out 


in the country and hard at work gathering the ordinary man’s opinions 
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THE EDITOR 


on matters of the day. It is to be hoped, moreover, that they will 
meet ordinary men who are direct enough to say what they think. 

If so, I imagine that the Peers who sneered at Sir Arthur Harris 
will learn a thing or two. Any ordinary man would declare that this 
broadcast was an admirable piece of work. But three Peers, in the 
debate. complained that the speech should have, in part, at least been 
made by a politician, the inference being that politicians should have 
reserved for themselves the sole right to put over any tit-bits of news 
or information. The ordinary man would say that this is all wrong, 
and he could, with extreme justification point to the lamentable series 
of false hopes which political statements have created—those of the 
Prime Minister being a very honourable exception. The ordinary man 
wants to hear more from our active Service chiefs, not less. 

At the same time the lawyers of the House of Commons were 
ing themselves into a frenzy over a measure which has all the hall- 
marks of common sense, and in the process made comments which 
can only cause the most grievous annoyance in the U.S.A. at a time 
when happy re!ations between the Americans and ourselves are of the 
utmost importance. The ordinary man, again, might be excused tor 
thinking that our lawyers in the Commons hate the idea of any Bill 
that might remove from them the chance of a little extra business, 
Moreover, there are many ordinary men who would have been much 
more gratified to see a similar frenzy of indignation from the same 
Members when Regulation 18B was put before them! 

We all know and realise that debate is the essence of democratic 
government, but it says little for the contact between many Peers and 
M.P.s and the ordinary man that so many strange views should be 
aired in Parliament, often accompanied by comments that do considerable 
harm.—Yours faithfully, DaAvID MURPHY. 

20 Benhurst Gardens, Selsdon, S. Croydon, Surrey. 





work- 


VOX POPULI 


Sir,—I wonder if I may slip through before the door closes behind D. 
Welstead Williams? If “the people” are to be allowed opportunities of 
expression editorial attitudes must undergo a change. Today especially, 
workers haven’t time to add the study of editorial predilections to their 
numerous activities. I think I am about averagely diligent, so my own 
case can serve as an illustration. 

I am a toolmaker. I work 10 hours a day. Actually 11 are spent under 
the factory roof. I leave home at 7 a.m. and return at 7 p.m. Then 
there is a meal to be taken. Sometimes there are small jobs in the home 
to do. I dig a little for the larder if not for victory. I help to make 
and mend toys for the local war-time nursery schools. I try to keep 
abreast of war news, political srends and developments in my own calling 
so as to be able, when opportunity occurs, to give the best mental as well 
as manual contribution I can to war production efficiency. In the past 
three months I have in addition sent three articles and five letters to the 
Press on such subjects as “ The Mind of the Workshops,” “ Production 
Committees,” “ National Unity in Total War,” “Incentives to Labour,” 
“Profit Motive and E.P.T.,” “Significance of War-time By-election 
Results.” Not one has appeared in print. 

About these subjects instructive things are being said by the people. 
Does it really matter if they are said without classical turns of phrase? 
Very few workers have the time to practise such arts, fewer still have the 
literary ability so to groom their expressions as to charm editors and 
readers. In industry managerial doubt of the people is in some instances 
stemming a flood of energy and initiative in production which managerial 
vision might otherwise lead. Are editors, too, resolved to deny themselves 
the deep satisfaction of leading the voice of the people out of suppression 
into expression?—Sincerely yours, Harry HOWELL. 

33 South View, Letchworth, Herts. 


[It does not matter whether what is said is said “ without classical turns 
of phrase,” but it does matter whether what is said is intrinsically worth 
saying, is something which has not been said before, and is said in such a 
way as to attract potential readers. Few editors would reject contributions 
which satisfy those conditions.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


S1r,—As a regular reader of The Spectator and a number of other jour- 
nals of like quality, I was particularly impressed by Mr. D. Welstead 
Williams’s cogent article in your issue ‘of August 7th: What sort of a 
It seemed to harmonise so exactly with sentiments one hears 
often enough privately, but far too rarely in public. The channels of 
communication become increasingly the monopoly of a handful of 
people who claim to speak for millions with whom they have not the 
slightest acquaintance either in association or outlook. The “ brains 
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trusts ” of the B.B.C. and elsewhere symbolise a system. References to 
or reminiscences of “Nannies,” "Varsity days amd foreign travel slip 
from the tongues and pens of these upper classes as if such things were 
a heritage common to us all. Either that, or théy are introduced in a 
manner of studied superiority to impress the common man. Unfortu- 
nate'y, even the few common men who gain caste with these people— 
if gain it really is—do little to level out the system. Labour leaders 
who attain eminence, for example, are notorious for rising to conceit 
rather than to purpose. Their “success” leaves the millions not only 
as dumb as ever before but positively dumbfounded on occasions, for 
what these “leaders” come to tell us is more or less what the class 
they have joined have always told us. Their contributions degenerate 
into deductions from life so far as any mass-adjustment is concerned. 
The means of assimilation, like the means of communication, remain 
the right of a favoured few, whose claim springs almost exclusively 
from privilege acquired by birth, wealth or patronage. Without at 
least ohe of these things, the world is indeed a wilderness so far aS 
voicing an opinion is concerned.—Yours, &c., R. E. BEECH. 
96 Granville Road, Hillingdon, Middlesex. 


SEASONABLE WEATHER 


Sir,—May a very ordinary “ parson” venture some kind of brief answer 
to “ Janus’ doubts about the advisability of prayers for the weather? I 
will not refer him—he probably knows it—to the New Testament Apostle 
James’ apparent commendation of Elijah’s O.T. prayers for drought and 
again for rain. But on the whole question in its wider aspect, may I say 
aword? I remerraer a friend and fellow-worker of the famous cricketer and 
missionary C. T. Studd once telling me that that great man used to say that 
he believed God had entrusted to Satan, before his fall from grace, control 
of the weather, and that it still was largely in his power. Be that as it 
may, I venture to believe that prayer, especially united prayer, is the 
discharge of a kind of spiritual electricity which can and does produce 
changes in the material sphere, and that thereby God has allowed to 
man power to modify even the weather. Just as He allows man to use, 
not use, or even misuse material electricity. There is, I believe, here a 
vast region awaiting exploration; and the great discoveries of the future 
—to mention another one, the power of mind and spirit in “ Faith- 
Healing *"—will be in it rather than in the realm of material science.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. H. WARNER. 
Rector of Kirkby Knowle, Thirsk. 


Sir—“ Janus ” makes a timely reference to the Archbishop's request for 
prayers for seasonable weather. It should be noted, however, that such 
a prayer is not for rain or for fine weather, or for a particularly specified 
kind of climatic conditions. It should be obvious to those who wish to 
pray with the understanding, and to avoid crude supplications of which 
there are examples even in the Bible, that asking specifically for rain, dry 
weather, &c., is asking for conditions which may be inimical to the wel- 
fare of others. Some of your readers will remember Lucian’s old story 
of one sailor praying for wind in one direction, another for a different 
wind, a farmer for dry, a tailor for moist weather, and Jupiter’s perplexity 
as to which supplicant he should benefit. 

The Archbishop’s prayer does not define what is seasonable: it is an 
expression of man’s desire and needs, of trust in God’s care and provi- 
dence, and of desire that man’s will should be aligned with God’s. 
Space forbids further treatment of the subject of such intelligent praying 
as should mark the National Day on September 3rd. 

Edgbaston Vicarage, Birmingham. STUART BLOFELD. 


THE FORGOTTEN PARENT 


Sirn,—Forgotten indeed! Mr. Roger Clarke raised an issue of some import- 
ance in his article of July 17th. He contended that educational reformers 
would be well advised to secure the co-operation of parents, dwelt on the 
division between wage-earner and teacher, and commented on the alleged 
totalitarian trend of education. In my letter of July 31st I tried to show 
that any resentment shown by parents towards teachers results from 
the state of social insecurity in which most families live. 

From this point onward, the parent slowly faded from the picture, and 
the discussion has now reached the comfortable stage of debating celibacy 
in Public School housemasters. Surely the original article referred to 
wage-earning parents and children in elementary schools? In The 
Spectator of August 7th D. Welstead Williams remarks, in a somewhat 
similar context, “most of the writers were unconscious of the fact that 
there was such an establishment as a Council School at all.” This is so 
true that I rejoin the discussion not in the hope of being able to add much 
to it, but rather in an attempt to deflect it from the leafy side-turning of 
yet another discussion on Public Schools, back to the fierce, broad 
highway of Elementary Education. 
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I think it was H. G. Wells who said that elementary education has 
been a process of appeasement of the workers by the ruling class. It 
has been handed to them grudgingly, as a privilege, the curse of mean- 
ness mixed with every blessing of enlightenment it has been imposed 
upon, not made part of their lives. 

When the “two nations ” of Council School parents and “the rest’ 
become one nation, no parent will feel himself “ forgotten ”—Yours 
truly, F, E. MARTIN. 

Billericay Youth Centre, Senior School, Billericay, Essex. 


S1r,—Roger Clarke's article on “ The Forgotten Parent” in your issue 
of July 17th was full of interest for all concerned with education, and 
the subsequent correspondence has stressed one or two points in con- 
nexion with the article. A sentence in his last paragraph, however, has 
received no comment, and here, I think, is the crux of the whole matter: 
“The forgotten parent must be remembered if we are to get any con- 
sidered thought on the aims, apart from the methods, of education.” 

Much is spoken and written about educational reconstruction after 
the war, but there is scarcely ever a reference to the fact that children 
have homes and parents. It has been wisely said that education is too 
departmental, and the old saying that one-half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives is often true in the educational world, of 
both parents and teachers. 

The work of Charlotte Mason is well known, but perhaps one aspect 
of it is little realised. She provided a common ground of thought and 
practice for parents of all classes and for teachers working in all types 
of school and children coming from all kinds of homes. At the con- 
ferences held by the P.N.E.U. it was possible to meet parents and 
teachers from Public Schools, private schools, boys’ preparatory schools, 
and elementary schools, learning something of aspects of education with 
which they were not familiar, in their daily work, and finding that a 
background of philosophy made for unity where uniformity was not 
possible. 

If reconstruction after the war is to have any satisfactory foundation, 
it must be made possible for all engaged in education to know some- 
thing of the nature of a child and the needs of a child, and to take a 
long view of his education, bearing in mind that education is a way 
of life and that schooling is only one part of it.—Faithfully yours, 

G. KITCHING (Director, Parents’ Union School). 


HOME GUARD SHOOTING 


S1r,—May I add a few words to the most interesting article on Home Guard 
shooting in your number of August 14th? During the last war I spent 
some two and a half years as Bisley musketry officer to a battalion, and then 
to six or seven different brigades of every type. 

Your contributor’s first point is that “not a high proportion of Home 
Guards can be ranked as good shots.” Unfortunately this is true. There 
is not a high proportion of them who could “take on” a German 
parachutist outside the range of his Tommy-gun. 

Your contributor then refers to the now universal 25 yards range. 

Firing at 25 yards is certainly the best system for a beginner, but of 
course it does not get him as far as being a rifle shot. You might just 
as well teach a boy spelling in a copy-book, and then expect him to 
write business letters. But—I appeal to any musketry instructor—if we 
can substitute the 100 yards range for the 25, then our task is virtually 
accomplished. Four out of five men who are good shots at 100 yards 
will also be good right up to goo. (After that, of course, the wind, the 
varying light and all the other chances will require more experience; but 
for Home Guard units it seems impossible to attempt more.) 

To become expert with a .22 at 100 yards does not take much longer 
than it does at 25, but it is the beginning of knowledge: When a man 
has got as far as peppering the bull’s-eye at 100 with his miniature rifle, 
he only requires a few shots with the .303 to get accustomed to the kick 
of the bigger weapon. 

The difficulty is to get a 100 yards range within reach of a village. 
But this could perfectly well be accomplished if people had the same 
energy with which they spent money and labour on road-blocks in May 
and June, 1940. And—failing 100 yards—75 or even 50 would be 
better than 25. 

Your contributor has told us that “riflemen ought to be able to prac- 
tise with the rifles issued to them. At present, shooting is done with 
.303 rifles issued ad hoc on the firing-point.” Obviously he is right in 
principle; but are the American .300 rifles capable of making good prac- 
tice on the range? Some of them certainly are; but all of them are 
of a rougher make than ours. It was a great relief to many Home 
Guards when the .300 American rifles were abandoned in favour of the 
veteran British .303’s. The Lee Enfield and Ross rifles are old cam- 
paigners, often with two or even three methods of sighting erected 
on them. But fundamentally they are still good rifles. 

We cannot blame our authorities for issuing the .300 weapons en masse 
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for trained men to keep their eye in and 
always being handy for daily practice. 

All this must be well known to the War office, and it appears to me 
such a want of facilities as mentioned by your con- 
tributor should arise at all. However, I am not surprised. I met men 
in the front line in the last war who had never fired a rifle in their lives, 
I suppose this is known as “ blundering through.”—I remain, yours faith- 
fully, W. B. CuRELL. 

Pudners Poughill, Bude, Cornwall. 


rather strange that 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHURCH 


Sir,—The dogmatic tendencies of the undogmatic are a constant source 
of surprise! Canon England is, of course, perfectly right in leaving a 
in whose tenets he no longer believes. The Nazi who abandons 
Fascism, the Churchman who leaves the “C. of E.,”’ the Socialist who, 
having lost faith in resigns from the Labour Party— 
all these have something in common; and one cannot withhold sympathy 
those who seek for proselytes to their new beliefs, however antago- 


society 


nationalisation, 


from 

nistic they may be to one’s own views. But the calm assumption of 
your correspondents that the Christian religion needs to be brought by 
them and sligionists into “ vital relationship with modern know- 
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yours faith 
CYNTHIA COLVILLE. 
Made Manor, Madeley, Crewe. 


PLANNING THE FUTURE 


Sir,—Two Government spokesmen have recently reaffirmed the official 
view that thinking and planning for the future means distraction from 
present effort to win the war. A different view has been expressed by 


an authoritative American statesman, who has stressed the point that 
if public opinion is not directed into the right channels it will scour out 
for itself an independent and perhaps hazardous course of its own. 

A “Wait till after the war and see” policy gives an opening to the 
noatrums of political groups whose programmes, however impracticable, 
appeal to that section of the community which is groping after some- 
thing new but does not know quite what it wants. 

No one expects definite decisions at this stage, but if the Government 
will take the nation rather more into its confidence about its plans for 
national reconstruction it will be in a better position both to gauge and 
the trend of public opinion. Public opinion, if bottled up 
sour or ferment to the point of explosion.—Yours 

GEOFFREY BRACKEN. 
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Larchfield, Churt. 


THE REASON WHY 


Sir,—If Autarky why not “ Monarky ”?—Yours truly, 


9 West Lawn, Sunderland. JouHN BYERs. 


{Because “autarky” is derived from autos and arkein (to suffice) and 
from monos and archein (to rule).—Ep., The Spectator.] 


“ monarchy ” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SOMETHING was said last week of land reclamation at 


more interesting and important endeavour is nearing 
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Fens, where about eight thousand acres are prepared for 
of the as at Burwood, is far below river level, but the relic of the oak 
forests covered the district in neolithic days are continually being 





as I have seen in a good many extracts, including the 
is a wonderful preservative; 
The bog oak, now 





The peat 
a Cervus Hibernicus ante diluvium 


struck. 
intiers Of 
indeed, 
being excavated or blown up, is an incomparable material. 
—in the Estates Magazine—that each mile of the concrete roads being 
laid down (partly by the work of Lancashire land girls) brings into 
practical use about three hundred acres of new land. 

There are fens in many other counties than Cambridge, and though 
the work of reclamation is being expanded, there remain wide spaces 
that may be reclaimed from the sea as well as from marsh and scrub; and 
a good many that need further protection from the sea, both in east and 
south England. The processes are many: burning, “warping,” ditch 
draining, embanking and ploughing by a variety of American, Canadian 
and Australian specially adapted machines. The land is very fertile; but 
it was found in one early effort at reclamation (near Sutton Bridge) that 
perfection of soil was not reached till it became colonised by earth worms 
and one trouble with the first grain crops was excessive length of straw. 
It is conceivable that the artificial breeding of earthworms, as well as the 
addition of the right soil bacteria may some day be added to the various 
devices for encouraging fertility. 


It is estimated 


The Happy Craftsman 


Some critical historians, not altogether excluding Mr. Walter Rose, 
in his wholly delightful Good Neighbours, write as if craftsmanship were 
almost dead in English villages. It is truer to say in some regards that 
there has been a distinct revival. I went this week to collect two 
saws and a clippers from a blacksmith, whose ancestors worked at the 
same craft in the same village nearly two hundred years ago. I heard this 
An architect asked whether anyone could make hinges 
One specimen was sent 


story of his skill. 
for the doors of an old house he was renovating. 
to the local blacksmith. The hinges were waiting for the architect wher 
he next came. He looked over them carefully and approved, but 
said: “I don’t see the pattern I sent. Where is it?” It was lying t 
with the rest, but indistinguishable. I once saw this blacksmith in a f 
A competitor in a craft competition had used a fi 
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Alien Insects 

Every year more evidence is secured on the subject of 
gration, chiefly across the North Sea, though one immigrant is claimed 
across the Atlantic! This summer the white butterfly immigrants are 
in legion, and some naturalists maintain that the species would wholly 
disappear over England if it were not for the immigrants. Another but 
beneficent insect is very numerous, the popular ladybird, and their com- 
pany, too, is increased by aliens. It is even argued that ladybirds come 
over in response to the prevalence of the favourite food both of the 
perfect insect and the grub, just as short-eared owls are almost always 
proportionate to the population of meadow voles. Certainly this summer 
both ladybirds and green-fly abound beyond the normal. They are un- 
fortunately much outnumbered by that wholly native insect, the wasp, 
now busy in devouring the bumper plum crop. They too are propor- 
tionate to this favourite food. 


insect immi- 


In the Garden 


Perhaps the most valuable of the vegetables whose sowing date is this 
month is spinach beet, which has the cut-and-come-again virtue in high 
power; but it must be remembered of all sorts of spinach that they take 
a deal out of the ground and their ex-site must be very generously 
manured and very well dug (which, incidentally, is the literal meaning of 
manure). Among flowers, hollyhocks dominate the garden. I saw one 
of these this week that looked like a tree. It had fifteen big branches on 
its nine foot trunk. Might it not be worth the while of florists to select 
for this branching habit, which is unusual? 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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a 4 ! ¢ It is just 15 years ago since the record of “Hear my Prayer,” 
| | "4 _ of G Ernest Lough and the Temple Church Choir, set an entirely 
1 J 7A Pi new standard in choral recording. Since then many famous 


choirs and groups of singers have contributed to “ His 
Master’s Voice” repertory. Records are available of a wide 


- leads the steady diversity of fine choral works, all splendid performances. 


nat TEMPLE CHURCH CHOIR 
wo ‘i Hear my Prayer and Oh, for the wings of a Dove. Mendelssohn. 5 C1329 
oe N orth Soloist: ERNEST LOUGH 

9 How lovely are the Messengers. Mendel ssohn. Organ : acc. - 


Lord, it belongs not to my care. Walford Davies. how acc. wine 


Ask to see it at your Club, library or Newsagent Jesu, joy of man’s desiring. Bach. Pian 10 and Oboe acc. 
~ - oh oS Lord God of Heaven. Spohr. Organacc. - om 


iis : rymiyis gill WESTMINSTER ABBEY CHO 
. . Magnificat in B Flat. Stanford. Organ acc. - 


Nunc Dimittis in B Flat. Stanford. Organ acc. - hasta 








CAA MESSIAH (Handel) Pwo 


ERNEST LOUGH 
I know that my Redeemer liveth. Organacc. - . - B 2656 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


Hallelujah Chorus ; And the Glory of the Lord - . - ©2489 
mi- Behold the Lamb of God ; aay to oon, wie London Phil-Y cases 
oat harmonic Orchestra . 
ose Worthy is the Lamb ; Lift ” your heads with Royal Albert © 105? 
‘sly Hall Orchestra - . . e PA 
— PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
ne For unto us a Child is born - ° ° *\ oun 
om- Glory to God. Soloist: ELSIE SUDDABY - = = - 
me . ‘ 
= The cigarette* with the natural MASS IN B MINOR (Bach) 

(in Latin). Recorded in complete form 

ways Vocalists : MARGARET BALFOUR, ELISABETH SCHUMANN, 
\mer . FRIEDRICH SCHORR, WALTER WIDDOP, and PHILHARMONIC 
un filter — cotton wool — which CHOIR with London Symphony Orchestra conducted by Albert Coates C 1710-26 


yasp, GREGORIAN CHANT 
por- pew all, MONKS" CHOIR OF ST. PIERRE DE SOLESMES ABBEY 
A conducted by Dom J. Gajard, O.S 1971-82 
CORONATION SERVICE 
5 ° ° at Westminster Abbey, May 12, 1937 
the heat and nicotine. Anthem—I was glad. Parry Gi; Zadok the Priest. Handel aAGs 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Apocalypse Obscured 





The Book of Revelation is History. By H. S. Bellamy. (Faber 
and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
THe last book of the canon of scripture, the Apocalypse 


or Revelation of St. fohn the Divine, is more than great literature ; 
it is a document of the highest interest alike for the student of 
christianity, of Judaism, of Hellenistic religion, of psychology, and 
of psychopathology, of mythology, and of anthropology. It is 
also of great significance as the only canonical work of Christian 
prophecy. Critical treatment has rendered its meaning and origins 
less obscure than they were a generation or two ago. Unfortunately, 
it remains the unhappy hunting ground of the crank, the visionary, 
and the unhinged. Works on it are only too familiar to the literary 
alienist. Thus one who writes under such a title as The Book of 
Revelation is History is batting on a bad wicket. We must consider 
what bat Mr. Bellamy wields and how he wields it. 

By general consent the Apocalypse is the finest and most extended 
expression of those confused and impassioned fears and hopes 
that were soon to be amalgamated into Christian teaching. The 
book was launched about 90 A.D. into an immense conflict of thought 
and life. In the Apocalypse there meet together, as in a whirlpool, 
vast and roaring, but not chaotic, many elements from many peoples; 
there are the myths of Persia, the faiths and images of Egypt, the 
traditions and ethics of Israel, the philosophies of Greece, the lores 
and legends of Babylonia, the new teachings of the infant Church ; 
and who shall say what else? There is considerable agreement that 
the book is either basically the work of a Jew, who wrote in 
Aramaic with Christian elements interpolated, or that it is drawn 
very largely from Jewish documents to which Christian elements 
have been added without great disturbance of the original pattern. 
That Jewish apocalyptic Jiterature had the peculiar power of fusing 
mythologies of very different origin is evident not only from many 
apocryphal Jewish writings, but also from many passages in the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament. 

These current critical views Mr. Bellamy accepts, and he develops 
them in a rational and persuasive manner. He goes further and 
claims, with great emphasis, that the book is a translation by a 
well-educated man whose mother-tongue was the current Hebrew 
(Aramaic) of his day, and that the source must have been a “ book 
which enshrined a series of cosmological myths of ancient date, 
in a Semitic language, certainly not Hebrew, more probably Syrian, 
but most likely hailing from further east.” In this matter of an 
original language which is Semitic (and, therefore, not Persian), but 
is neither Hebrew nor Syrian, Mr. Bellamy introduces an hypothesis 
which seems to be superfluous, and to complicate the problem 
unnecessarily. As to whether he be right or wrong is a matter of 
evidence to be elicited by further analysis. He now, however, 
plunges beyond the range of evidence into a series of fantasies hardly 
less bizarre than those of his great original. From the, at least 
tenable, stance that the glacial epochs were associated with vast 
tides, lunar phenomena, and cosmic cataclysms, he makes the truly 
astonishing mental leap that the Apocalypse presents us with mytho- 
logical memory of these cataclysms. 

Over this extraordinary view certain half-crazed Continental mages 
have thrown a camouflaging net of scientific exactitude, decorated 
with a few mathematical formulae. Their crazy scheme involves a 
series of wholly unjustifiable assumptions concerning the antiquity 
of myths. Thus, for example, the last or fourth glacial epoch 
reached its maximum at some date of the order of a fifty to a 
hundred thousand years ago. It was coincident with what anthro- 
pologists describe as the “ Mousterian” culture, and the type of 
man known as Homo Neanderthalensis. The species homo sapiens 
appeared, perhaps, no earlier than that. There is no shadow of 
evidence that any myth or tradition is of a comparable age. More- 
over, were there such ancient myths we should expect to find them 
in the many literatures that are much earlier than the late and 
highly so phisticated Apocalypse. But modern investigation seems 
to suggest that myths are, in fact, much more modern than were 
formerly thought. Indeed, many myths, of which the extensive 
pagan and Christian cycle associated with the name of Aesculapius 
provides an admirable example, can be traced to an actual historic 
person of no great antiquity. The god or godlike Aesculapius was, 
in fact, no other than a highly respectable medical practitioner who 
was busy with his pills and potions about rooo B.c. More- 


over, many ancient peoples, as, for example, the Basques and 
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Gypsies, do not possess any myths at all that are even moderately 
old. Further, the great result of folklore investigations is that 
mythologies are displaced and replaced with surprising speed. Where, 
for example, except in fevered Nazi brains, shall we find in modern 
folklore the not very ancient mythology of the Nordic gods? Thus 
the view of mage Hoerbiger and mage Fauth, as presented by Mr. 
Bellamy, that vast tides, impressive lunar phenomena and terrestrial 
cataclysms of a hundred thousand—or even of thirteen thousand— 
years ago, are reflected in the Apocalypse and in the story of Atlantis 
appears to this reviewer as mere woolgathering. A pity! For Mr, 
Bellamy really has many excellent points to make, and his work 
is neither ignorant nor insane, nor fanatical. His trouble is that his 
human time-scale is altogether wrong. CHARLES SINGER. 


Modern China 


The End Is Not Yet—China at War, By Herrymon Maurer. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

China Rediscovers Her West. By Madame Chiang Kai-shek and 
others. (George Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 


On July 7th, 1942, China had resisted the Japanese invasion for five 
full years. It is now generally realised that the factor most respon- 
sible for her survival and growing strength 1s her spiritual or moral 
rebirth in this the greatest crisis of her long history. This factor has 
indeed been often mentioned, but it has not been fully dealt with 
until the recent appearance of these two useful additions to the 
none-too-long list of current books on China. 

Mr. Maurer’s book has the merit of being increasingly convincing, 
He starts from the familiar ground of the early and more purely 
military phase of the struggle ; then follows the removal of the 
Chinese Government from Nanking to Chungking and its recovery 
from the shock of early reverses. From this point onwards, the 
further his account takes him, it seems, the more significant and 
apt are his observations and explanations of the Chinese scene. A 
happy line he takes is a well-deserved tribute to the generally for- 
gotten average Chinese, the ordinary peasant, as the real hero of the 
war. Mr. Maurer shows historical sense when he says: “. . . China 
is the country-side, the source of its wealth and its people, the 
harbour of its spirit and its eternity.” Or, “ The Chinese make 
today’s troubles self-sufficient; and the teaching of the ancient 
philosopher, Lao-tze, of not taking thought for the morrow, repeated 
through some twenty-four centuries, has resulted in a psychology 
that can adapt itself to trouble, however unwelcome, and can yet 
attack problems which hold some measure of solution.” He draws 
a shrewd distinction between education and literacy in China, say- 
ing that in view of the vast amount of informal education within 
the Chinese family, one should not judge the educational level, or 
more truly the wisdom level, by means of literacy statistics. 

His assessment of the country’s leadership is also frank and 
constructive. He places due emphasis on the Government’s fight 
against the feudal-minded local and provincial elements in the 
country at the same time as the war on the external enemy. On the 
Kuomintang-Communist dispute his observations are fair, and he 
argues that the greater part of educated and articulate China swings 
neither towards Kuomintang nor towards Comintern. While agree- 
ing with him on this point, I see no need of artificially creating, as 
he does, a third allegiance—that to the Central Government. For 
is it not a fact that the Central Government has been in theory and 
practice a creation of the Kuomintang? The truth is that regard for 
national welfare, as transcending purely party interests, has come to 
influence an increasingly large group of the politically potent in both 
camps. 

On the future of China Mr. Maurer’s book sounds at once a note 
of warning and a note of hope, to both of which the Chinese them- 
selves can fully subscribe. “ China, to be China,” he says, “ must not 
lose her own flavour nor desert her own reality. Yet she must meet 
the West... .” The problem is thus one of assimilation, and on this 
point the author is reassuring. He believes that, unlike the Japanese, 
there is something in the Chinese temperament that enables China 
to assimilate the things of the West without ceasing to be herself. 

China Rediscovers Her West is a symposium, and has the typical 
merits and defects of such a publication. It contains authoritative 
articles written by outstanding Christian leaders in China—foreign 
as well as Chinese—on the land, the people and the resources of het 
western provinces and the new forces and leadership taking shape 
there. Madame Chiang’s contribution strikes the keynote by 
summing up the spirit of new China in one word—courage. This 
she defines as “not only the daring to face physical dangers and 
difficulties without fear but to abandon old customs and habits, par- 
ticularly such ingrown ones as the individual citizen’s indifference 
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by RICHARD and KATHLEEN TITMUSS. 
Preface by BEATRICE WEBB. 3s. 6d. net. 
The most important book in years on the problem of 
population. Race decline is certain, unless we scrap the 
competitive system. 


PHOENIX 


by H. G. WELLS. 2nd large impr. 8s. net. 
Probably the most widely discussed book of the last six 
months. “Unflinching candour and characteristic 
animation.” Daily Telegraph. “Has a tonic quality 
which is really inspiring. This is the spirit in which 
the war ought to be fought.” Manchester Guardian. 


Recommended by the Book Society. 


DEATH AND TOMOR?POW 
by PETER DE POLNAY. Aug. 31st. 12s. 6d. net. 


One of the most extraordinary stories to come out of 
the fall of France. In Paris Polnay talked freely with 
German generals and privates; in Marseilles he mixed 
with the teeming underworld, and brilliantly describes 
a spell in prison. Excitement, put over by an ironical 
pen, gives this book real “ quality.” 


Recommended by the Book Society. 


SECKER & WARBURG 


3rd ordered 


THE THREE BAMBOOS 


ROBERT STANDISH (9s 6d) 


“Throws so much light on the emergence of Japan that it deserves, and no doubt 

will have, a wide public. . . . History as well as a fascinating story 
HOWARD SPRING (Daily Mail) 
. , and read it now. This most 
(British Weekly) 


2nd printing ready. 


“All who can secure this book must read it. . . 
convincing and enlightening and fascinating story.’ 

‘Unusual and exci ting and of particular interest to-d 
RALPH ‘STRAUS (Sunday Times) 


SQUADRON 303 


ARKADY FIELDER 
The Polish Fighter-Squadron with the R.A.F. 


“Wonderfully expressive, making air-fights real and breathtaking.’ (Times L.S.) 
illustrated. 6s 


BUT WE ARE EXILES 


ELISABETH KYLE 


. A fresh field 
reader of novels.’ 


(8s 6d) 


+ Must greatly refresh and reassure the intelligent 
KATE O'BRIEN (Spectator) 


MURDER FOR PLEASURE 


HOWARD HAYCRAFT 


The detective story has found its historian . Mr. Haycraft has a sharp 
critical sense."’ (Manchester Guardian.) With Introduction by NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
lllustrated. 10s 6d 


Peter Davies 




















eee EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE — 





WAR IN THE STRAND 
HECTOR BOLITHO. 8s. 6d. net 


“ Registers with sympathy and precision 
material and spiritual, of his English world . . . many good 
stories . . . all his straight reporting is excellent. He is 
candid in the best Pepys tradition.” Punch. 


“An individual contribution to the record of the common 
experience ... he sets down things as they happened and 
as they affected him.” Edward Shanks. 

“Many thrilling stories . . 
entertaining.” 


the break-up. 


. thought-provoking as well as 
Sunday Mercury. 

“ Records his personal reactions frankly and vividly.” 
Western Mail. 


WOMEN IN EXILE 


JEAN ROSS, author of 


“ Flowers without Sun,” “We are Shadows.” 9s. net 


“A richer and much more interesting piece of work than 
the run of novels about war-time conditions. . . She is 
concerned to establish character, and she seeks to give 
values to experience . . . delicately evocative and achieves 
an edge of feminine subtlety.”” Times. 
“A penetrating understanding of men and women in their 
customary relationships ... a moving story . . . saints and 
sinners, rich folk and down and outs, her people are all 
individuals, alive and kicking.” Howard Spring. 
“Her characters come leaping to life from the first page.” 
Grahame Greene. 
“The best impression of wartime nerves to be found in 
any new novel .. . its chief character is thrillingly good.” 
Frank Swinnerton. 














LEWIS 
SPENCE: 


Will Europe 
Follow Atlantis ? 


Is the continent of Europe, and particularly those parts of it 
occupied by the Axis powers, threatened by such a catastrophe 
as overtook ancient Atlantis, which was submerged beneath the 
waves of ocean because of the turbulence and wickedness of 
its inhabitants ? . 

This theme affords Mr. Spence a chance of presenting a most 
arresting picture of European civilization in our times. 

Mr. Spence has made a special study of the history of 
Atlantis, and is author of several books on the subject. This 
new work is both arresting and prophetic. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Occult Causes 
of the Present War 


The history of the evil of a nation. An astonishing record of 
the diabolic tendencies of the German race, their cult of savagery 
and vice; their secret rites and the roots of their evil doctrine in 
black magic and witchcraft; names Germany guilty of perversion 
and sadism for centuries, and shows the occult causes of her 
shameful guilt in the present struggle. Many of the details are 
revolting, but it is an amazing and highly illuminating book. 

2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 192 pp. 6s. 


A FEW COPIES ONLY OF 
The Problem of Lemuria 


10s. 6d. 
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to national affairs or the reluctance to place the welfare of the State 





before that of the family or the clan.” Two other chapters 
se on “West China—The Land and the People,” by R. O 
Jolliffe, and “ Social Ferment in West China,” by Andrew T. Roy 





ire remarkable for their sense of China’s cultural continuity and 


work within her today 


‘ 


Cir grasp ol the forces at 
here is in this book, however, a noticeable lack of balance in 
material. Its second part, dealing with the role played by the 





Christian Church in Free China, while admirable by itself, certainly 
does not conduce to this balance. There are also in this, as in Mr. 
Maurer’s book, quite a few obvious typographical errors. But the 
two books perform a service in presenting generally sound pictures 


of a revitalised China. 
C. Y. HSIeu. 


Race and Intelligence 


By Ruth Benedict. (George Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


Race and Racism. 
THE deliberate perversion of scientific facts and their misuse to fit 
political theories is as old as the hills. Among the facts which have 
been, and are being, most abused are those which concern the 
evolution of man. Dr. Ruth Benedict distinguishes the proper, 
scientific, anthropological study of Race from its distorting-mirror 
image, Racism. Rightly, she respects no persons ; she spares neither 
the Nazis, with their disgusting theories of racial nationalism, nor 
the English in India. “ Racism,” she says, “is an unproved assump- 
tion of the biological and perpetual superiority of one human 
group over another.” Race and Racism will prove unpleasant read- 
ing to the racists. It will persuade few of them, it must be regretted, 
for logic was never the strong point of the Southern gentlemen of 
the United States, of the Boer farmers, of the Nazis and Fascists. 
These have organised their illogical world and will fight to the last. 
And the British in India or Malaya will thank nobody for telling 
them that their attitude to human biology and heredity is less 
enlightened than that of the Brazilians or the Mexicans or the New 
Zealanders. 

How, then, is the problem of Race to be solved? It is 
clear that every race, every human group, has contributed, and 
continues to contribute, to the sum of human culture. It is an 
objective fact, as Ralph Linton writes, that “the growth and spread 
of civilisation has gone on with a serene indifference to racial lines.” 
It is equally certain that whenever racial discrimination develops, 
human progress is hindered, may .stop, may retreat. Dr. Benedict 
pins her hopes, for the solution of the problem, quite simply on 
the progress of democracy. She writes: “Everything that is done 
in any nation to eliminate unemployment, to raise the standard of 
living, to ensure civil liberties, is a step in the elimination of race 
conflict.” Her book, written with skill and a great sense of balance, 
is one of the fairest statements of the real nature of race, and perhaps 
the most bitter warning of the dangers of its ignorant or unscrupulous 
interpretation that has yet been published. 
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Perhaps the most illuminating chapter in the book is entitled 
“Who is Superior? ” In it, Dr. Benedict has much to say about 
psychological intelligence tests and their use in comparing the 
intelligence quotients of different racial «nd national groups. She 
shows that up to the last decade in America these tests were carried 
on, and interpreted. by English-speaking whites. No whites, for 
instance, suffered tests designed by negroes; no Chinese were ex- 
1ed by Mexicans or North American Indians. Each of these 
different groups has a different attitude towards the importance of 
examinations, towards shape, colour, language. The Balinese, asked 
to match colours, preferred harmo.ious contrasts; they are “ very 
sophisticated about colour.” The Samoans got very high scores 
on word tests, since they are, culturally, pun-addicts. 

More up-to-date interpretations of these tests, with less assumption 
of the right of the white to be the examiner and arbiter, have now 
been made. The conclusion seems to be inevitable: “ Hereditary 
aptitude is not distributed by races, and when environmental condi- 
tions for different groups become similar, average achievement also 
becomes similar.” 





JAMES FISHER. 


Little Arthur’s Adolf 


That Bad Man: A Tale for the Young of All Ages. 
Steed. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Tue historical disquisition by a knowing Grown-Up to an audience 
of attentive, if slightly simple, boys, is a literary formula too rarely 
used these days. How refreshing, once again, to find no tale told 
by an idiot, but an orderly succession of apparently irrelevant acts 
dene by Good Men and Bad Men! No new-fangled nonsense 
about politico-economic tendencies or social security, no perplexing 
half-tones: but a world of primary blacks and whites, a piebald 
stage where Nationalism is the only player, and battles the only 
action. 

Mr. Wickham Steed sets out to explain the present conflict to 
two small boys, whom we first see throwing stones into an empty 
deal box. The box is a hospital; Hitler is its sole inmate; the boys 
want to kill Hitler, because he’s a German, and therefore bad. Mr. 
Steed—bless his heart—hastens to explain that “ not all Germans 
are bad,” but that Hitler himself is as bad as can be. His new 
book presents the history of the last thirty years as an expansion 
of this theme. In essence, of course, it is an exposition of what was 
orthodox doctrine. We are apparently to believe that Hitler along, 
out of sheer evil, has provoked the present tragedy. Of course, Mr 
Steed is too intelligent to pretend that no blunders were com- 
mitted on our side; but the errors he cites—our failure to assert the 
League’s authority over Japan in 1931, or the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement of four years later—he criticises as purely tactical 
mistakes. He does not question the validity or efficacy of the 
principles which animated our pre-war society. He implies that 
but for Hitler’s existence and our stupidity, the order set up at 
Versailles might have endured till the Greek Kalends: at the 
same time he dismisses Hitler as a contemptible rascal. This 
branding of Hitler as a world-shaking fiend, while paradoxically 
denying him any stature, will no doubt commend itself widely. 
Many people will find it a satisfying account of Nazism’s sordid 
birth and rise. 

Mr. Steed repeats the old fable of Lenin’s return to Russia being 
the work of the German High Command, in a deliberate attempt to 
disorganise their Eastern enemies; and he seems to think that Lenin 
travelled straight across the Reich into Russian territory. Actually, 
of course, it was the Petrograd Soviet which summoned Lenin back, 
and he entered Russia by way of Sweden and Finland. Then, like 
many opponents of the Munich settlement, Mr. Steed assumes that 
the Czech army, isolated in the middle of an indifferent continent, 
could have offered an effective resistance to the encircling German 
hordes; he assumes, too, that the U.S.S.R. would automatically have 
come to their aid. This is an opinion, not historic fact. 

These, however, are points of detail. For many of us the faults in 
Mr. Steed’s book lie much deeper. He seems to view this war 3 
an ordinary imperialistic rumpus, provoked by one man’s wicked 
ambition He cannot see that Hitler is the mere symptom of # 
malady fundamental im the social system, and that if it hadn’t been 
him, the sickness would have thrown up some other Lucifer-like 
figure to chastise us. Nor does he appear to realise that we wil 


By Wickham 


never gain lasting peace till that sickness has been cured by sensible 
reform, not only in Germany, but throughout the world. 
SiMON HaRcourtT-SMITH. 
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for Service overland and overseas 


Off to an unknown destina- 


tion, by routes which may 





take him half round the 
world, an 


officer with 
*Viyella’ Service Shirts in 


his kit is 


to face any 


well prepared 


extremes or 


changes of climate. The 


smooth healthy texture, 
lasting colours and perma- 


fit of 


shirts, in all circumstances 


nently easy these 
and after any amount of 
hard wear and washing, 
are really something to 
write home about. In 
Navy, Army and Air Force 
regulation styles and 
colours from 18/2, collars 
2/6. ‘Viyella’ Service ties 
3/-. Stocked by high 
class hosiers |=" 


and outfitters 


everywhere. 
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For those who smoke for 
pleasure and not from habit 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


20 for 2/- 
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Improving the Scriptures 
Palestine Plays. By Laurence Housman Cape. 6s. 


Mr. HousMAN has taken four stories from the Old Testament and 


turned them into plays. With such splendid dramatic material to 
his hand, it seems that the plays almost make themselves. The 
original itself has provided dramatic incident and an abundance of 
ready-made phrases for the enrichment of the dialogue ; and for the 





creation of impressions on the minds cf an audience it Is a great 
gain that the background—that of Old Testament history—is already 
familiar to.them. But the author is obviously justified in choosing 
favourable material ; and that would not have sufficed without his 
skill in the selection and arrangement of incident, and his happy 
knack of modernising, but not too much modernising, the language, 
so that it becomes the speech of ordinary simple people with 
something of dignity added. There is nothing strange about Biblical 
speech in the mouths of Englishmen. 

But Mr. Housman has by no means been content with a simple 
dramatisation of the old stories—those of Abraham and Isaac, Jacob, 
Micaiah the prophet, and Jonah. He has attempted to read into 
all of them a spiritual significance such as could not have been 
in the minds of an early Hebrew scribe, though the lack of it may 
be disturbing to a modern Christian. Thus when Sarah divines 
that Abraham had prepared to sacrifice Isaac at the supposed bidding 
of God, she recalls that it was the false god Moloch who demanded 
a burnt sacrifice of children ; and Abraham himself is revealed as 
discovering the true voice of God, which demanded submission, 
not a superstitious killing. The story of Jacob is far more elaborate. 
It is frankly that of a man 

Who obeyed his mother, 

Cheated his brother, 

Deceived his father, 

Received a blessing 
Mr. Housman feels called upon somehow or other to give to this 
extremely disagreeable character some worth and nobility to qualify 
him for the remarkable favour bestowed by the Lord. And so we 
hear him at Bethel listening to the voice of his own fear, and over- 
coming it. Again, wrestling with God, he is engaged in a terrific 
combat with his own conscience. Jacob, then, had been conscious 








It’s Wise to Make a Will 


If you have not yet made a will or if you wish 
to revise earlier plans for disposing of your estate, 
the service rendered by the Midland Bank Executor 
and Trustee Company may appeal to you. 


Many advantages, including efficiency, continuity 
in administration and security, are to be gained 
by customers and non-customers alike through 
the appointment of the Company as executor or 
trustee, solely or jointly with another party ; and 
existing conditions make such an appointment 
even more advisable now than in peace time. 


The ease with which these advantages may 
accrue to your dependents, for only a moderate 
fee, will be explained by the manager of the 
Midland Bank’s local branch, to whom you may 
talk in strict confidence. If you are unable to call, 
| full particulars may be obtained on application. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
| Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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ind penitence. 


of guilt, and thus capable of remors2 [ All this is 
ingenious, but it is surely a violation of the old story, and not a 
true parable. For what is more obvious than that the Old Testa- 
ment writer, so far from seeing sin in Jacob’s treachery, thought it 
clever and commendable? In his eyes, Jacob was not at all a bad 
man, but one eminently qualified to be the founder of a chosen 
race. Mr. Housman has found it necessary not so much to interpret 
as reverse the character of the old story to make it palatable to 
modern Christians. 

But he has been ingenious in the handling of his theme, and 
skilful in the dramatisation. There is clever portraiture of Rach 
and Leah, and the most is made of the incident of the househo 
gods. The plays provide agreeable reading, and two of them have 
already stood the test of stage production. R. A. ScortT-JAMES. 


A Small Masterpiece 
The Cool of the Evening. By Horace Horsnell. (Hamish Hamilton. 
6s. 

War and Peace is about half a million words, Boule de Suif is about 
five thousand words, Tchekhov could sometimes get a sketch down 
in a thousand words. Is there any relationship between the word 
“masterpiece ” and the length of the work in question—assuming 
in all cases that each is the best of its kind, that it does what it sets 
out to do flawlessly? Obviously there ought not to be, but just as 
obviously there is. The mood and the vision may be equal in in- 
tensity, but they have been sustained longer. Can any one song be 
the equal of any one symphony? 

By standards of length, Mr. Horsnell’s The Cool of the Evening 
can be counted no more than a little or even miniature, master- 
piece, but it is certainly that. Though published as a complete 
book, it is hardly more than a long-short story, reflecting a “ mood” 
rather than a plot, the mood of Adam, late in his life, contem- 
plating the Paradise that he has been expelled from, reviewing the 
strange unfolding of his destiny, and communing with his young 
and gracious grandchild, the boy Raphael, his hope of the future, 
and, by the same token, the hope of the future of the human race. 
It is a book written, as it were, by evening sunlight. 

But I know no book of our time that has its quality and intensity 
of vision—a quality of something apprehended from a high and un- 
known source—or, to use a phrase of Nietzsche’s, the “ dulcet and 
harmonious qualiry of infinity.” One sees, with Adam, the “ bright 
leopards ” that came and lay at Adam’s feet while he was naming 
them, “anxious not to be overlooked, they crouched at his feet 
while he considered what they should be called. And when he had 
named them, they caressed his hand ard one another before bound- 
ing gratefully away.” All the innocence of the young world is in 
the idea of the “ anxious not to be overlooked” and the caressing 
of one another—and all the author’s quality of intensified imag:na- 
tion and perception. 

The author has no fears about ranging aeons into the future 
Adam’s future) and evoking the dawn of the Greek genius and the 
pagan world “the goat-boys . . . lawless and merry, with bright, 
laughing eyes”; he hints at the Mozart that is to come, and at the 
genius who is to hear the fairies in a wood near Athens. By which 
one takes it that the author makes the point that beauty is in- 
divisible; that Adam, as the father of the human race, could claim 
to have knowledge of what his son’s sons would do; and _ that 
Giorgione would know no more and no less than Giotto. It is a 
learned book, and it dares to try to deal with things that are lasting 
truths and beauties, and, instead of being escapist, becomes a thing 
of comfort to those who are oppressed with the seemingly everlast- 
ing hell of the present war. 

Mr. Roger Furse’s dust-jacket deserves to be made an integral part 
of the bock in future editions—to be promoted from dust-jacket to 
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frontispiece. H. G. 
Fiction 

Black-out in Gretley. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

The Day Will Come. By Lion Feuchtwanger. (Hutchinson. gs. 6d.) 

Augusta Steps Out. By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts week we get around with the novelists. From a Yorkshire 
industrial town in 1942 to Rome and Judaea under Domitian and 
Trajan, and home by Harlem, New York, of a couple of years ago. 
Three readable, up-to-standard books, none of them making any 
great appeal to this reviewer, but all likely to be widely read, because 
their authors are so well known and because in these days people 
seem to want their fiction easy and unexacting. 

The homeliest and most topical of these books is also the best. 
Mr. Priestley made his first enormous appeal to English readers 
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when, in The Good Companions, he made full use of his gay, tough 
method of breathing oddity and vim into the homely, provincial and 
obscure types of everyday life. He has an effortless way of making 
his readers feel the physical attributes, the habit and idiom, the 
commonplaceness, and the entity, the private reality, of whole hosts 
of passing characters. In his new tale, which is of spy-catching in 
a dreary little Yorkshire town, he has for hero an embittered sort of 
chap, a Canadian engineer who by chance finds himself roped in on 
counter-espionage work for a Government department. Humphrey 
Neyland, who tells his own intricate story, has a golden heart with 
an acid tongue, and it is possible that some readers will tire of his 
frequent wise diatribes and his liking to expound the obvious— 
“over pipe or two.” But the job he has to do in Gretley is quite 
exciting and tough—and though it did seem to one inexperienced 
reader that he was most extraordinarily lucky over it, and also some- 
what depressingly infallible, yet he meets so many amusing and real 
people—Mr. Priestley being always at his best with minor characters 
and crowd-work—that we are carried along and made to feel com- 
fortable, natural and, I suppose, sufficiently convinced. And we do 
believe in Gretley—we can smell and feel it ; we could find our way 
in it, even in the black-out! 

Mr. Feuchtwanger’s gifts are not so kindly. The Day Will Come 
is the third and conclusive volume of his romanticisation of the life 
of Josephus Flavius, historian of the Jews, and intellectual, uneasy 
friend of Roman emperors. Not having read the first two volumes, 
I am perhaps unfit to judge this third ; but I do not care for Mr. 
Feuchtwanger’s rich, easy way with history. I do not think that the 
repetition of arbitrarily chosen epithets can bring the dead to life ; 
nor do I find much to acclaim in the forced parallel of Imperial 
Rome and Nazi Germany. 

Miss Hoult, still taking a holiday from her true vocation, which is 
to interpret in Dublin terms the sense of sin, the sense of family, and 
the miseries and escapes of drunkenness, introspection, self-pity and 
respectability—continues in Augusta Steps Out the somewhat too 
superficial exposition of negro feminine character begun in Smilin’ 
On the Vine. The new novel is pleasant, deft and readable—but it is 
synthetic and it betrays its author’s anxiety before the invented. 
Miss Hoult used to write with remarkable power of the instinctive, 
the implanted, the traditional and inescapable; her field being 
emotion, she should know before she begins, should never guess or 
invent. Here, with her charming, foolish young negro woman, she 
all but admits, by her perverse inventiveness, that she does not know 
what she has picked on. She manages, courageously, to be enter- 
taining, and she is always gentle and on the side of mercy and love. 
But I go on wishing that she would return to her pays. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

WITH precious little encouragement from the war 
markets are still putting up a remarkable performance. 
as scarce as ever, and as the appetite of buyers has increased, one 
of the main obstacles has been the inadequacy of the stock offering. 
While it is possible to deai in fairly large lines of leading British 
industrials, such as Imperial Chemicals, Courtaulds and Imperial 
Tobacco, business in many of the less well-known shares, particularly 
those standing at depressed prices, is simply a matter of negotiation. 
Would-be buyers have to take iheir place in the queue, and as often 
as not it is necessary to bid up prices before any holders can be 
induced to sell. 


news, stock 
Sellers are 


ANOTHER GOLD SCARE 

Once again the Kaffir market has been disturbed by rumours of 
a coming cut in output, and once again official reassurances hav: 
been given. This time the whisperers in Johannesburg foretold a 
10 per cent. reduction in South Africa’s gold output owing to labour 
shortage and the diversion of man-power to the coal mines. The 
effect was to cause jobbers in the London market to lower their 
quotations as a precaution against any public selling, but as holders 
showed themselves unwilling to be panicked, the fall in prices was 
never really severe. Support was soon forthcoming when it was made 
quite plain in statements by the Gold Producers’ Committee of the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines and by Colonel F. C. Stallard, South 
Africa’s Minister of Mines, that no specific reduction in Output 
was contemplated. It seems that South Africa’s policy of maintain- 
ing gold output at the highest possible level is to be upheld and 
that the native labour supply situation has latterly improved. Here 
is sufficient reassurance for the present. As Sir Kingsley Wood 
has recently pointed out, gold is still required to pay for goods 
and services not covered by Lease-Lend, and obviously South Africa 
will be asked to produce the metal so long as chis need exists. 

INTERNATIONAL TEA POSITION 

_Fortunately for shareholders in International Tea the handling 
of a large volume of goods sent to this country under Lease-Lend 
has falsified the chairman’s somewhat gloomy forecast at last year’s 
annual meeting. Instead of growing worse, the stock position im- 
proved, with the result that this company’s trading profit for the 
year to April 26th rose from £843,504 to £927,194. Net profits, 
after tax, were equivalent to 25 per cent. on the ordinary capital 
and, after maintaining the reserve allocation at £100,000, the board 
has been able to hold the ordinary dividend comfortably at 12 per 
cent. On general grounds it is hard to feel optimistic about the 
war-time prospects of the food distributing trade, but the rise in 
this group’s stocks from £1,812,428 to £2,078,345 is reassuring as 
far as it goes. My feeling is that the 12 per cent. dividend should 
not be endangered and that something better may well be practicable 
after the war. From this standpoin: the §s. ordinary shares, yield- 
ing 4} per cent. at 13s., are a promising holding. 

SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING 

For the fourth successive year the Standard Bank of South Africa 
is paying 14 per cent. on its £2,500,000 of paid-up capital. Profits 
for the year to March 31st show remarkably little change at 
£560,739 against £561,837, but the appropriation to bank premises 
has been reduced from £75,000 to £50,000. Changes in the balance- 
sheet suggest that there has been some falling-off in the trade 
demands on accommodation as a result of which increased deposit 
resources have been applied in reinforcing the cash position and 
adding to the investments portfolio. While this tendency persists 
the bank’s profits can scarcely be expected to increase. Quoted 
around {14, the £20 shares (£5 paid up) seem to me to be 
reasonably valued to yield § per cent. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in thts journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Cherter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,300, Currency Reserve, 











£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, «Iso Circular Credits 


and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world Deposits for fixed 


periods receive 
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McDOUGALLS TRUST 





RECORD RESULTS 





MR. KENNETH MOORE’S STATEMENT 





THE ninth 
held on 12th in London. 
Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore 


The following 


annual general 
August 


meeting of McDougalls Trust, Limited, was 


chairman of the company) presided 
statement by the chairman had been circulated with the 


accounts and was taken as read: 


Company—McDougalls, Limited— again had a 


successful year in spite of difficulties in connexion with packing 


report ind 


The Operating 


busy and 


has 


materials, transport, shortage of labour, &c. Up to the present they have 
been surmounted, but they continue to be a constant source of anxiety 
to the management and are not likely to grow less in the current year. 

Once again all production, sales and profit records were broken. The 
profit of £254,949 shown in the accounts of McDougalls, Limited is 
arrived after making a substantial provision for Excess Profits Tax 


and contingencies, which is reflected in the increased figure appearing 
in the balance-sheet under the head of “ Creditors and Accrued Charges, 
including provision for current Taxation and Contingencies.” 

You will see from a note on the face of the balance-sheet that the 
accounts are subject to adjustment by reference to the terms of the 
agreement recently concluded with H.M. Government in relation to the 
control of flour mills. This agreement covers the three years ending 
September 3rd, 1942, but it has not yet been possible to determine the 
extent to which it will affect the figures of the last three financial vears. 
Having regard, however, to the cushioning effect of the amounts already 
reserved for Excess Profits Tax and contingencies, it appears unlikely that 
the net profits of McDougalls, Limited, as shown by the accounts of the 
last three years will be materially affected. 

DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 10 PER CENT. 

It is for this reason that the directors have felt able to transfer to 
{cDougalls Trust, Limited, thessame amount by way of dividends as for 
the six previous years. This enables the directors of McDougalls Trust, 
Limited, to recommend that the total distribution on the Ordinary shares 
be maintained at 10 per cent. for the year ended June 30th, 1942. 

Apart from the foregoing remarks the accounts do not call for any 


comment on my part. The figures reflect the great and useful activities 
of the business in keeping the housewife well supplied with McDougalls 
Self-Raising Flour wherewith to augment rationed foods by home cooking 
and thus to maintain a palatable and satisfying war-time dietary. 


In this connexion our thanks are due to the management, staff, and 
workpeople alike for their achievement in meeting the growing demands 
made on the business by consumers of its products. We must not forget, 
however, that their efforts would have been in vain but for those of our 
seamen and farmers and of the Ministries of Food and Agriculture in 
the vital matter of wheat supplies. To them also a tribute is due. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Welsh War Medollis 


HELP THESE 
INDOMITABLE MEN 


in Peace and War, tor 118 years, the 
Life-boat Service has been maintained 
by the generosity of the British 
Public. Do not fail these men now when 
upon them are five times as many. 

Answer their call to you by sending us a contribution 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon 
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Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHW AITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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“With 
great 
success’ 








Doctors frequently recommend ‘Phyllosan’ tablets 
as the result of their own personal experience. 
“I am taking and prescribing them with great 
success.”” “‘ I consider it an excellent preparation.” 
“<Phyllosan’ tablets have worked wonders for me.” 
These are actual quotations from letters received 
from doctors. 


“*Phyllosan’ 
is more 
than a tonic— 
itis a 
The reputation of ‘Phyllosan’ grows with the 
years, and in these times the revitalizing effect of 
these wonderful little tablets is more than ever 
valuable. Just two tablets three timesa day 


before meals. But if you take the tablets regularly, 
the results will astonish you. 


PHYLLOSAN 


5/4 (double quantity) (Incl. Purchase Tax) 


trade mark ‘Setun’ is the property of Natural Chemicals Ltd., London 


creative 
force in the 
system”’ 
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Enjoy the luxury of real Cigar 
Tobacco. CIGARLETS are little 
Cigars in a cigarette paper wrapping. 
Made from choice imported cigar 
tobaccos they possess the taste and 
aroma of a fine Cigar. 





FROM ALL.GOOD TOBACCONISTS AND N.A.A.F.I. CANTEENS 
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Funds f shment urgent Jew te 
fully received Please help Case 183 42 I 
Society FoR CANCER Reiser, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey 
{HRONIK INVALID, aged $6, bedridden for 16 years 
( Er maintained by this Association. Help ur- 
gently needed for her heavy medical expenses. (Case 218 
Appeal “ S.”—DSTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 


74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 
O:.’T GO BARE-HEADED but Ladies’ and Gentle- 


men’s old felt hats are very valuable to GUY’S 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1. Please send to Appeat SECRETARY 
| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. ‘Send 3d, in stamps for 
first 'esson to S, R. Dutton, o2 Great Russell St.. W.C.1 


(residing S.W.1.) desires prac- 
in return for 
Evenings once 


Y ERMAN.—Gentleman 

T tice German reading and conversation, 
instruction English or small remuneration. 
or twice weekly.— Box 861 


ITERARY [ypewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1ts., carbon 
4d copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. MCFARLANE (C), 
; he Study. 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address, _natnan 
a redirected. $s. p.a.—BM’ MONO 23, W.C 
TURSE OLLIVIER Colonic Lavage. ~ 1S¢ omnia, 
A neuritis, colds (lumbago).—May 1085 


PAINTINGS and WATER COLOURS by LIVING 
—’ FISTS, also important works by Fantin-Latour, 


Charles Conder, P. Wilson Steer, O.M., James Pryde, etc. 
—Leoer GALLERY, 13 Old Bond Street. 
| ) EFRESH YOURSELF n English ountry. 
\ Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
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including Purchase Tas 
“ Eclipse” Blades are now made only in 
the popular slotted pattern, and though 
scarcer than usual, they are still obtain- 


ble by those on _ lookout for clean and 


comfortable shavi 
Obt } Retailers 
JAMES NEILL & co. SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
TILL URGENTLY WANTED.—Home Movie Pro- 
jectors (all sizes) and Talkies. Modern Cameras, Leica, 


relle and similar ; 
Microscopes and Binoculars 


Accessories, 
Top prices paid. 


Expert repairs and overhauls to “Sound” and other 
Projectors, Cameras, etc.—WALLAce HEATON, LtD., 127 
New Bond Street, W.1, and Branches and all “City Sale” 
branches d : 

UFFERERS FROM INDIGESTION should eat 
Ss": *Bermaline” Bread. Recommended by Doctors for 
its easy digestibility, and as containing the vitamins essential 
to good health. Ask Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 

VYPEw «i TING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medica!, Lega, 


Hill Gdns , 


Expert work. J 
London, N.W.3 


Long experience.—17 Hampstead 
Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 
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32 ( )( 0 Pit ponies still used below ground; patient 
e uncomplair ning war-workers. More willing 
poni es often work two shifts per'day. No legal limit to 
ponies’ working hours. Those dependent on pony-labour 
mostly paid by results 

Support the Pir Pontgs’ 
ton Hull, N.W.8. 


PROTECTION Society, 69 Carl- 








EDUCATIONAL 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
Che Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs, 
For »rospectus apply to The Secretary. 


RE - oe RIPTION AGE TRAINING FOR 


OST WAR HOME LIFE. 
Miss P. L Game tT, Director of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, 28 30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.r. an- 


nounces the opening of a Homecraft School where a selected 
number of girls, of school-leaving age, may take an inten- 
sive course in homecraft. The school is situated in a “ safe” 
Surrey area and conditions will approximate as nearly as 
possible to those of normal home life. Students will be 
under the supervision of fully-trained Domestic 
teachers The first course commences in September 
spectus on application to the above address. 
ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
YUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK 
Headmasters’ Cy 


Science 
Pro- 


ynference and Association 


St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, or Our Official Book ot 
+HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. stamps tor W of Order. Top prices paid. Send reg. Cash or of Preparatory Schools 
N booklet describing world-famous postal course.— offer by return.—Kay’s (S.N.), 19 Hopwood Avenue, onsult re Schools, Careers, &c. By post Its. td 
ReGen7 INstrrute (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate. W.8 Manchester, 4 DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum Street. W.C.1 








Established 1840. 


built up a 


Premium Income otf 
Funds of Over 

and the office has 
Paid in Claims 


any other Office. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


During a century of consistent progress there has been 


£1,775,000 
£27,000,000 


£41 ,000,000 

of which over £10,000,000 was bonus. 
Life Assurance is a long-term contract and Security is the 
prime consideration in the choice of a Life Office. 


At the end of ror years of successful work, the Report on 
the Institution’s position discloses not only a conservative 
valuation of the assets, but a strong valuation of the 
liabilities on a basis which is probably not excelled by 


The Institution is conducted on the Mutual Principle. There 
being no shareholders all profits belong to the members. 


Sir ERNEST J. P. BENN, Bt. 
Chairman and Managing Director. 


196 Strand, London, W.C.a. 




















ints patient, hands and feet t 
is a member of the Handicraft 
resists total incapability by weaving. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES 


INCURABLES 





iwt 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 


Telephone : GIPSY HILL 1641 


A Home 


from 


Home 
Wegive real HOME LIFEin 
the Homeat STREATHAM 
to roo incurable invalids, 
and also provide life pen- 
sions for 300 others able to 
be with friends or relatives, 
All are largely dependent 
on us for help and neces- 
sities of life and we 
APPEAL FOR HELP 





Sted with Arthritis 


Class, pluckil 








(of the Middle Class) 
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